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HeEten D. 


Dean of the College 


I am sure all of us have clear-sighted 
moments when we know that we have 
discussed, written, and read almost to 
the point of weariness and the verge of 
platitudes concerning guidance: its ob- 
jectives, its types, its future aims. The 
objectives have been most worthy,— 
objectives such as educational progress, 
vocational success, wise use of leisure, 
health, civic responsibility, character 
building, home membership. We have 
also discussed frequently the excellent 
types of guidance which these worthy 
objectives necessitate: educational, vo- 
cational, social, ethical, and soon. We 
have outlined again and again the prep- 
aration for future adjustments after 
high school, such as actual placement, 
steady progress in a job, good citizen- 
ship, college entrance. But we have 
very seldom considered the interrelation- 
ship of high school guidance and col- 


Bracpon 


for Women, The University of Rochester 


lege guidance during the first college 
year; we have not often discussed the 
contribution of secondary field guidance 
to that of higher education, and vice 
versa. Very rarely have groups from 
the secondary schools and the colleges 
held round-table discussions concerning . 
their common problems in guidance. 

There are, of course, several reasons 
for this lack of common discussion be- 
tween the two groups: 

1. The element of physical separa- 
tion. In most cases the college fresh- 
man’s high school is many miles away. 
Even where the college and high schoo! 
are in the same city, each institution ts 
absorbed in its own problems, and even 
a brief conference means careful plan- 
ning. 

2. There have been 
viewpoint, with the secondary 
ahead of the college in its conception of 
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a guidance program and in the execu- 
tion of such a program. 

3. Both high schools and colleges 
have often been engaged not in mutual 
round-table discussion but in the little 
game known as “passing the buck.’ The 
college says of its failing students, 
“What can you expect? Look at their 
high school] training!’ The high school 
says of its poor performers, “Look at 
the preparation they had in the ele- 
mentary grades!” The grades, in turn, 
relieve themselves by saying, ‘““What can 
you expect from present kindergarten 
methods!” And then we come to the 
one missing link in the chain: I have 
never yet heard of a_ kindergarten 
teacher who said, “I can’t do anything 
with my students; they were too poorly 
prepared in nursery school!” But after 
that the chain is resumed; already nurs- 
ery school officials are complaining loud- 
ly, “How can I expect anything from 
my two and three-year-old pupils. Look 
at their parents!” 

Because high schools and colleges 
have not given major attention to com- 
mon guidance problems, then, it seems 
most worth while to consider: what a 
college dean may expect of a_ well- 
guided high school senior; or, to put it 
in another way, what may be the con- 
tribution of a high school guidance pro- 
gram to college success; or, what is the 
interrelationship of high schoo! and col- 
lege guidance? 

First of all, we can ask the follow- 
ing pertinent questions: does the best 
high school guidance program prepare 
ideally for college adjustments? If so, 


what valuable guidance hints can the 
college learn from the high school? Or 
let us put it in this way: given the full 
opportunities of a constructive fresh- 
man year at college, are high school stu- 
dents ready for these opportunities, or 
is there an abrupt gap between the sec- 


ondary school and the college? If ; 

what additional guidance might prepar: 
for the full opportunities of a first year 
of college: or, in other words, can the 
high school acquire guidance hints from 
the college experience of its graduates? 

To summarize, then: what valuab| 
guidance hints can the college learn 
from the high school? Can the high 
school acquire guidance hints from the 
college experiences of its graduates? 

One of the simplest ways of answer- 
ing such questions is to examine, at the 
end of the first year of college, extrem: 
failures who make us suspicious of a 
lack of guidance somewhere. We must 
admit the sad fact that a college sophc- 
more list often fails to include a sizable 
group of those who were college fresh- 
men the previous September and high 
school seniors the previous June. Be- 
cause this happens, we talk glibly of 
“student mortality.” Are these cases 
also of guidance fatalities? Has the 
college failed to take certain educational! 
and vocational guidance clues from the 
high school; or has the high school 
failed to prepare fully for college life? 

Mr. F. O. Holt, Executive Director 
of Educational Records and Guidance 
at the University of Wisconsin, has 
made a classification of four types of 
responsibility attached to heavy student 
mortalities, and possible guidance fatal- 
ities, in the first college year.’ 

1. Cases of student mortality which 
are the responsibility of neither high 
school nor college. Thus all of us are 
relieved of some responsibility at once. 
Under this classification should come 
such reasons for failure as family diffi- 
culties or responsibility; financial obsta- 
cles beyond the possible help of the col- 


1 Holt, F. O. “The Challenge of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance in Wiscon- 
sin.” Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 


VI, No. 7, (April, 1928), p. 303. 
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ege; unavoidable illnesses; leaving col- 
lege to be married, etc. Some bit of 
guidance somewhere might have changed 
the situation, but in general such in- 
stances of leaving college can be at- 
tributed neither to high school nor col- 
ege deficiencies. So far, then, the slate 
is clear. 

2. Cases of mortality which are the 
responsibility of the college alone, al- 
though the high school might be able 
to furnish helpful criticism through con- 
tributions from its guidance program 
which I shall mention later. Some illus- 
trations of this college responsibility 
are: too heavy schedules or unwise 
choice of courses; the absence of any 
goal, value, or purpose in the minds of 
some college students; and the failure 
of some college official to help the stu- 
dent choose from the bewildering va- 
rieties of college life. 

3. Cases of mortality due to condi- 
tions or lack of adjustments on the part 
of the secondary schools—cases where 
the secondary school is responsible, but 
the college should cooperate in solving 
the difficulty. 

Reasons for failure under the second- 
ary school’s responsibility might be: (1) 
The spread of the blind assumption that 
everybody in high school should or can 
go to college. The function of the high 
school has changed. Dr. Judd describes 
our present secondary education as a 
system which has universal accessibility 
and maximum flexibility." And acces- 
sibility means many levels of ability. 
Yet advice to go to college is sometimes 
still given as it would have been given 
to a student body of fifty years ago, 
when all were having classical high 
school education for college entrance. 
(2) Failure of the high school to dis- 


Judd, C. H. The Unique Character 
American Secondary Education. Harvard 
University Press, 1928, p. 61. 


criminate between particular types of 
colleges. It is probable that not the 
same college is best for every student; 
different types are best for different 
students. There are many students, now 
that high schools have this new distrib- 
utary function, who really wish voca- 
tional training rather than an arts col- 
lege education. Yet many students to- 
day select the arts college with only 
practical values in mind. A finding 
from a study in student attitudes made 
at Syracuse says that scholarly and cul- 
tural values do not hold their own 
against practical factors. 

4. Last of all, there are cases of mor- 
tality due to conditions reaching back 
into high school and continuing in col- 
lege. In these cases the secondary 
school and the college are both respon- 
sible and should cooperate in their solu- 
tion. These are the cases where the 
high school senior has the chance for 
college success but fails. They include 
the failures of outstanding achievers 
from high school, who may not be much 
above average in college ability but who 
can probably succeed. They include 
also brilliant nonachievers who have 
kept poor intellectual habits; who have 
not yet been awakened to their inter- 
ests. And third, they include students 
above the average in ability who have 
had actual deficient preparation. In 
all these instances, both the high school 
and the college might work together 
until the student succeeds in both fields. 

We know, then, that in some cases of 
extreme failure neither high school nor 
college has failed to give proper guid- 
ance; in some cases the college alone 
has been responsible; in other cases the 
secondary school has held the respon- 
sibility; in still others, high school and 
college have had joint responsibility 
So much for student mortalities and 
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guidance fatalities. But we want as 
few of these as possible. 

What about student ‘“‘immortalities’’? 
How may we encourage these through 
the mutual contributions of high school 
and college in their best means of guid- 
ance? What are some of the preven- 
tive measures that we can take? 

First of all, what valuable guidance 
hints can the college learn from the high 
school? A primary clue, perhaps, is in 
its handling of curricular guidance. One 
ollege parent says of his daughter, “She 

got no notion (in college) of a curriculum 
or choice of curriculums with broad 
features conceived and understood from 
the start. She had therefore no large 
and distant objects to work for and no 
consequent intellectual stirrings of the 
imagination. Each year’s selections of 
studies followed a crisis of indecision 
distressing alike to the student and to 
her family: ‘Which of these blind 
courses will contain the most interest- 
ing ideas?’ And more than one of her 
choices resulted in penning her for a 
semester in a sequence of irritations and 
disappointments.” In high school, on 
the other hand, in the printed informa- 
tion concerning courses and choice of 
courses, the publicity given them, the 
conferences offered, the unified plans re- 
quired from the students through group 
counseling and individual counseling, 
and in the follow-up given in a good 
high school guidance program—in all of 
these measures it seems to me the high 
school is ahead of the college and the 
college may well learn from sucn a pro- 
gram. 


1The College and the Freshman: Study 
of the Relations of Secondary and Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in Cooperation with the Joint Commis- 
sion of the Association of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege Presidents and the State Department of 
Public Instruction, New York, 1930. 


Second, the college can learn irom 
the high schoo] in extra-curricular guid- 
ance. It has dealt admirably with prob- 
lems of developing student interest and 
initiative; in fostering the wise use of 
leisure; in promoting character devel- 
opment. 

In guidance towards civic responsi- 
bility, also, the high schools have made 
a vital connection between community 
membership and school membership. 
Anyone who has attended an alert high 
school assembly in charge of the stv- 
dents, under their own officers, passing 
measures which affect the entire student 
body, will know how much genuine 
civic consciousness may be engendered. 
Many of our college student govern- 
ments are strong governments also, but 
it seems to me there is often a more 
vital connection between the world of 
affairs and a citizen’s responsibility as 
fostered in the high school than in the 
college. 

A fourth field in which the high 
school offers valuable guidance clues is 
in the programs for the discovery of 
vocational interests. Our attempts to 
give vocational information in the co!- 
leges have been fruitful and fairly ex- 
tensive in many ways, but the college 
field as yet has nothing to compare with 
the organized establishments of occupa- 
tional information through class teach- 
ing. Many in the colleges are not yet 
aware that the right kind of vocational 
motivation may have a genuine intel- 
lectual significance. 

Guidance given in home and schocl 
relationships is another field in which 
the high school is in advance of the 
college; it knows the parents and home 
problems more intimately than the col- 
lege, and I suspect more often secures 
the confidence of parents and students. 
It is interesting to note that some city 
colleges have been keen enough to real- 
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ize that the parent-college relationship 
may be just as valuable for the student’s 
progress as the parent-high school rela- 
tionship. Where parents of college 
freshmen have been invited in for dis- 
cussion of freshman problems, the re- 
sponse has been immediate, and the re- 
quest has come from the parents that 
opportunities for such conferences be 
extended through at least another year. 

The high school can also teach the 
college, I think, in its encouragement 
of long-time planning for the future. 
Seasoned thinking is needed regarding 
educational plans, needed especially in 
harmonizing educational and vocational 
plans. 

Guidance regarding the curriculum, 
regarding student. activities, home- 
school relationships, civic responsibility, 
discovery of vocational interests, and 
long-time planning,—in all of these the 
high school can furnish valuable guid- 
ance clues to the college. 

The college, in turn, from the experi- 
ence of its first-year students, can give 
valuable hints to the high school guid- 
ance program. What are some of these? 

First of all, college freshmen need 
more previous guidance concerning the 
higher competitive level to be found 
among students in college. Many stu- 
dents do not realize that they are to be 
members of a much more highly selected 
group in college than the one to which 
they belonged in high school. Just that 
mere information, wisely given, may 
prevent some of these student mortal- 
ities mentioned before. 

Second, I think that the college may 
ask from the high school more prepara- 
tion for the traditional freedom of col- 
lege life. Freedom of activity, of deci- 
sion, of planning and choosing, are all 
appropriate for college age, but to have 
the first great freedoms of one’s life ar- 
rive all in the same week, and that the 


opening one of college, is upsetting to 
anyone’s equilibrium—perhaps perma- 
nently. 

Third, I should like to see the high 
schools educate for followership as well 
as for leadership. It may of course be 
true that college graduates as a group 
serve, or should serve, as a leadership 
group. But it is time we realized that 
to adopt the slogan, “Every individual 
college student a leader,” is merely an 
empty gesture. I suspect that our fail- 
ure to encourage followership as well as 
leadership may account for more than 
one case where the student seems to 
lack any goal or purpose. Such a one 
knows he is no outstanding leader 
among the college group and perhaps 
never will be. Therefore, he seeks to 
hide what he thinks is his failure in in- 
difference or skepticism, whereas, were 
he prepared in high school with the 
idea that followership in a_ selected 
group may be noteworthy, he might go 
on in college with eagerness. 

Fourth, I should like to see guidance 
towards the ownership of high school 
as well as college experience. There is 
too much of the attitude of, “What am 
I supposed to do now?” in many college 
freshmen, rather than such questions as, 
“What is this for?” “What will this 
mean to me?” “What can I give to 
this; what is my part in it?” 

Fifth, I should like to see the high 
school contribute more guidance for the 
individual genuine thinker. I should 
like to see him already started in 
his independent thinking during high 
school, his achievement called to the 
notice of the college, and to see him 
given some resources for working in- 
dependently before entrance to college. 
Such a provision in a guidance program 
should solve the problem of the brilliant 
nonachiever. 

It is when we have this inter-influence 
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of guidance programs in high school and 
college, when we have and are aware of 
our mutual contributions, that the first- 
year college student will be ready for a 
more vital college experience. 

And a real college, to quote the Penn- 
sylvania report of public school and 
high school education authorities, “is a 
place where, for both students and 
teachers, life from the very outset is 
heavily interwoven with opportunities, 
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chiefly informal, for exchanging idea; 
for giving and absorbing inspiration, and 
for letting the wealth and vigor of fine 
spirits prevail over that which is per 
functory and commonplace.” ! 


1 The College and_the Freshman: Stud 
of the Relations of Secondary and Highe- 
Education in Pennsylvania. The Carneg 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing in Cooperation with the Joint Commis 
sion of the Association of Pennsylvania Co 
lege Presidents and the State Departme: 
of Public Instruction. New York, 1930 


Visual Aids in Teaching Occupations 


Mark D. Gorpon 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Occupational information is taught in 
various ways. Many schools make use 
of a special organization, the class in 
occupations. Some incorporate this ma- 
terial as a unit in the eighth or ninth 
year social studies classes. Others fa- 
vor a course in Vocational Civics, while 
in many instances the responsibility for 
imparting vocational information is 
placed in a program of individual coun- 
seling. In some schools a more recent 
and quite wholesome development is a 
plan for teaching the vocational facts 
pertinent to the subject courses of the 
curriculum in connection with and as a 
part of the subject matter of those 
courses. In all of these methods the 
general aim is to supply the pupil with 
backgrounds for appreciations, with 
facts for intelligent consideration of 
modern vocational life, and with a tech- 
nique for interpreting these facts and 

appreciations in terms of his own indi- 
vidual capacities. 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has established the follow- 
ing as attainable outcomes of the 


teaching of vocational information 

1. Some familiarity with the actual 
work done in each occupation. 

2. A knowledge of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a given occupa- 
tion. 

3. Definite facts about the local, 
state, and national demand for workers 

4. Importance of the occupation to 
society. 

5. The native and acquired qualifica- 
cations needed. 

6. The rewards and chances for pro- 
motion. 

7. The opportunities and incentives 
for service. 

8. Education and training required. 

9. How to get started in the voca- 
tion. 

10. How to measure success and to 
realize satisfaction in vocational adjust- 
ment. 

11. Appreciation of the social and 
economic interdependence of the vari- 
ous occupational and industrial seg- 
ments of society. 

In view of the time and emphasis 
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given in the average school to this sub- 
ject, it is doubtless a large undertaking 
to hope for the achievement of these 
outcomes. However, many schools are 
emphasizing at least some of these prin- 
ciples with a great deal of success. 

In general, this success has been in- 
creased by the adoption of the methods 
of visual instruction. Visual education 
serves the objectives mentioned above in 
numerous ways. The pupil learns best 
about the work done on the job by 
actually watching the worker, or by ob- 
serving a moving picture of him at 
work, or by scrutinizing still pictures. 
Through these same avenues of learning 
he obtains rather definite concepts of 
the kind of people who are engaged in a 
certain field of work, and the condi- 
tions under which they work, and he 
develops an attitude toward this particu- 
lar job in the presence of the actual, 
occupational environment. Charts, ani- 
mated drawings, and posters supply in- 
formation about the number of workers, 
the local and general demand for them, 
their pay, their living expenses, the in- 
crease or decrease in these items over a 
period of years; in short, the pertinent 
statistical data can be presented most 
impressively through the use of these 
striking tools of visual instruction. It 
is doubtful whether the social impor- 
tance of an occupation can be taught 
in a very specific way through the use 
of visual aids, although it is true that 
the sum total of the impressions gained 
in connection with the other objectives 
may result in a rather vivid general 
concept of the place a vocation occupies 
in society. 

In like manner there is not much ma- 
terial available which shows visually 
the rewards and chances for promotion, 
the opportunities and incentives for 
service, the education and training re- 
quired, ways of getting started in an 


occupation or of measuring success and 
of realizing satisfactory vocational ad- 
justment. But the counselor or teacher 
may prepare and have the pupils pre- 
pare charts, diagrams, slides, and pos- 
ters which vividly portray the pertinent 
facts involved in each of these teaching 
aims. In fact, there is a glorious op- 
portunity for some one with a genius 
for drawing, and with creative ingenu- 
ity, to develop a series of animated car- 
toons, charts, and drawings, which will 
admirably serve these objectives. Such 
a project would require the cooperative 
effort of a well-trained teacher of voca- 
tions, an expert in Crawing, and a com- 
pany interested in filming the completed 
drawings. 

Several such projects are under way 
at the present moment, and we may ex- 
pect much valuable material of this 
kind in the future development of vis- 
ual instruction in vocational guidance. 
The filming of well-selected, interesting 
stories from the actual life of real peo- 
ple will also serve the achievement of 
these aims. 

To sum up this portion of the dis- 
cussion, it may be said that several of 
the established objectives of vocational 
guidance are now being served by the 
use of visual material, that projects are 
in the process of development which 
may better meet these needs, and that 
there is immeasurable opportunity for 
further development in this direction. 

Visual instruction has certain definite 
advantages over %ther older and more 
traditional methods of presentation. It 
is intended, however, not to supplant, 
but rather to supplement these other 
forms of instruction. Some of the spe- 
cial values of visual aids in vocational 
guidance are enumerated below:! 


1 N. E. A. Report, 1929, page 940, and 
1930, page 922. 
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1. It effects an economy of time and 
effort in teaching. 

2. It enriches and clarifies 
tion. 

3. It develops correct initial impres- 
sions. 

4. It challenges attention and stimu- 
lates interest in learning. 

5. It cultivates habits of careful and 
purposeful observation. 

6. It encourages attitudes of close 
scrutiny. 

7. It aids in forming sympathetic 
contacts with the environment. 

8. It stimulates and helps to develop 
a controlled use of the imagination. 

9. It engenders constructive and crea- 
tive thinking. 

10. It develops appreciation. 

These values, or advantages, are 
adapted from those given by Mr. H. 
L. Spencer and Mr. J. A. Hollinger in 
the N. E. A. reports for 1929 and 1930. 
While they are suggested as applying 
to the broad field of visual instruction 
in general, yet they seem to have a spe- 
cial and particular significance for the 
use of visual aids in vocational guid- 
ance, inasmuch as they parallel in a 
great many respects the actual estab- 
lished objectives for the teaching of oc- 
cupations. 

There are, however, some disadvan- 
tages which merit at least brief men- 
tion. A class had been studying the 
meat-packing industry. That series of 
slides had been used which portrays in 
rapid panorama the beginnings of Chi- 
cago as an Indian village, its establish- 
ment as a colonial fort, and then a series 
of views from the packing plants of this 
great midwestern metropolis. After the 
project had been completed I had an 
opportunity to talk with a little girl who 
was a member of the class. I asked her 


instruc- 


to tell me what she knew of Chicago. 
Her reply illustrates the point in ques- 


tion: “Chicago is a little Indian village 
on the shore of Lake Michigan where 
they have a half mile of dressed pork! 

The dangers growing from a too grea: 
use of visual aids may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The pupils are apt to get fragmen- 
tary knowledge not properly related t 
other essential facts. 

2. Visual instruction lends itself to 
the unfortunate impressiveness of the 
spectacular: A youngster had viewed a 
series of films on the New York stock 
exchange. When asked to tell what he 
saw, his reply was, “Some man in Ta- 
coma, Washington, wanted to order 
some stock and a lot of people were 
milling around and shouting about it.’ 

3. Pupils are influenced by the enter- 
tainment factor, and the interest shown 
may be more in the visual than the edu- 
cational. This sets up unfortunate 
competition with other worth-while, but 
less entertaining, forms of instruction. 
Pupils coming to a regular period after 
a period of film-viewing are often diffi- 
cult to control and to interest in other 
forms of class activity. 

4. Often there is actual loss of time 
in viewing films, as the vocational guid- 
ance values may be few and of little 
significance. 

5. In the preparation of charts, slides, 
and posters, pupils may became more 
interested in the extrinsic product, the 
chart or poster, than they are in the 
intrinsic outcomes, the facts set forth by 
the visual aid. This objection arises in 
connection with practically all forms of 
visual instruction. Pupils love the free- 
dom of the school field trip and a cer- 
tain amount of disciplinary disintegra- 
tion in school morale is apt to develop 
when field trips are taken often and 

without a great deal of skill in pupil 
management. 

6. Pupils may get an overemphasis 
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on some minor fact or principle be- 
cause of the impressiveness of things to 
the eye. 

7. They may get distorted impres- 
sions of the importance of the few oc- 
cupations observed. 

8. They are apt to be discouraged in 
learning through reading and study, as 
it is much less effort to sit and watch. 

9. Visual instruction may encourage 
idle watching. 

Doubtless other objections could be 
raised. These will serve to indicate 
some of the pitfalls. But the use of 
the eye in learning is too valuable to 
permit its abandonment because of 
these disadvantages. These are real 
difficulties which may be overcome by 
wise planning, by carefully developed 
techniques in teaching, and by an im- 
mense amount of hard work on the part 
of the teacher. The chief argument in 
favor of visual aids is that the pupil 
profits more in proportion to the amount 
of effort expended by the teacher. 
There is probably no method of in- 
struction in which a conscientious teach- 
er may see as much gain in proportion 
to the increased amount of planning 
and foresight which she brings to any 
given project. 

Many kinds of visual aids are valua- 
ble for vocational guidance. Some of 
those most widely used are given, with 
a brief statement as to their chief value 
for this field: 

1. The field trip is most valuable be- 
cause it takes the pupil into actual con- 
tact with the working environment. 
But it presents many administrative 
difficulties. Many schools can use it 
only in a limited way. 

2. The motion picture provides a 
good substitute for the field trip. 

a. Silent films should be accompanied 
by oral explanations by the teacher, 
or adequate explanatory guides in 


- 
‘ 


the film, or a careful preparation in 

advance so the pupils may anticipate 

the important features to be shown 
and see them in their true relation- 
ship. 

b. Talking films, that are accompanied 
by a lecture in sound by an expert 
vocationist, will gradually supplant 
silent films 

c. Sound films are apt to give a more 
accurate concept of the actual work- 
ing conditions. 

d. Colored movies catch the interest and 
often provide a more correct initial 
impression of a situation. 

e. Animated cartoons, charts, and other 
drawings have not been developed 
to any great extent vocational 
guidance purposes, but authorities 
feel there are great possibilities in 
this form of visual aid. 

3. Pupils should be encouraged to 
train themselves in accurate observation 
and to practice this art in the opportuni- 
ties of daily life, as well as in summer 
and vacation travel. The skillful teach- 
er of vocations brings much valuable 
material before the class by encouraging 
pupils to describe accurately what they 
have seen in this way, and the pupil 
himself, who does the telling, engraves 
the picture more immutably on_ his 
memory. 

4. Slides are generally useful, as the 
group attention may be focused on a 
point at hand until the principle in- 
volved has been sufficiently emphasized. 

5. Mounted pictures, charts, posters, 
exhibits, and specimens are valuable be- 
cause they combine creative activity 
with scrutinizing observation. They 
make it possible to draw upon a large 
area of sources and encourage alertness 
in observation. They make possible the 
portrayal of facts which cannot be set 
forth with other forms of visual -aids. 

6. The stereograph provides an in- 
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teresting and valuable method of pres- 
entation and makes provision for the 
pursuit of individual] interests without 
interrupting the continuity of the work 
of the class as a whole. 

7. The use of the blackboard is as 
old as education itself, but the average 
teacher knows but little about its tech- 
nique. The proponents of visual edu- 
cation are doing much to develop time- 
saving and interest-arousing techniques 
for the use of this time-honored instru- 
ment of instruction. 

8. Television may be mentioned as a 
possibility for the future. 

9. The radio, while not actually a vis- 
ual aid, is an instrument which supple- 
ments the work of this general type and 
merits mention in a discussion of sen- 
sory aids to instruction. 

The greatest interest, as well as de- 
velopment, has been in relation to films 
for educational purposes. This is due 
to their commercial possibilities, their 
use by great corporations as a means of 
advertising, and the fact that pupil in- 
terest is easily aroused by the activity 
present in a motion picture. 

A list of films, the companies which 
furnish them, and other essential data 
are given at the end of this paper. 
Many of them are not primarily guid- 
ance films, but lend themselves to use 
in a class in occupations if carefully 
studied and interpreted by the teacher. 
A few are real guidance films and sound 
the note of progress in the direction of 
guidance through visual aids, Among 
them are those prepared by Dr. R. D. 
Allen of Providence and Dr. F. C. 
Smith of Harvard. 

There are certain techniques which 
should be carefully observed in the use 
of visual aids. Special attention will be 
given here to those which pertain to 
field trips and to the use of films. No 
detailed account is given, as time does 


not permit, but some guiding prin 
ples? are set forth. 

1. Use the type of aid that best serve: 
the purpose—do not use any one type 
of aid to the exclusion of others. 

2. Use visual aid only when it rea 
supplies information that cannot be c! 
tained as well otherwise. 

5. Group the visual material about a 
certain central idea. 

4. Pupils should be questioned and 
tested and should discuss the materia!: 
presented. 

5. Pupils should be prepared in ac- 
vance. A good plan is to submit to the 
pupils a list of points to observe, or a 
questionnaire which will advise them 
about the points of interest in the film 
or trip. 

6. Teachers should thoroughly 
familiar with the film, or trip, and 
know exactly what is coming next. 

7. Great care should be used in mov- 
ing pupils from one room to another, or 
from the building, so as to avoid dis 
tracting others. This provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for training in citi- 
zenship qualities and in attitudes of tol. 
erance and cooperation. Teachers 
should plan carefully for this part cf 
the activity. 

8. The teacher may avoid the disin- 
tegrating influence of film-observing by 
maintaining rigid but kindly discipline 
at all times in connection with the use 
of visual aids. 

9. Creative activity and the devel- 
opment of special interests may be en- 
couraged if the teacher is alert to the 
special points which attract the atten- 
tion of individual pupils. 

10. From the very first attempt at 
the use of visual aids there should be a 
close tie-up with other forms of instruc- 
tion. 

11. It should be emphasized at all 


1N. E. A. Report for 1929-1930. 
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times that observation is a science and 
that it is as important as any other 
form of activity. 

12. Hence, definite instruction in the 
art of skillful and profitable observation 
should be given as an integral part of 
each guidance lesson which involves any 
form of visual instruction. 

13. Wherever possible, the teacher 
should be supplied with an operator for 
the machine, so that she may be left 
free to make explanations and inter- 
pretations of the film wherever needed. 

14. However, the teacher who plans 
to use films should be trained in oper- 
ating the machine and in repairing and 
splicing the film, to be ready to meet 
any emergency which might arise. 

15. Finally, the guidance teacher 
should observe the films in advance and 
study them carefully for the purpose of 
singling out those features of the pic- 
ture which lend themselves particularly 
to guidance interpretations as opposed 
to or differentiated from general social 
science or geographic values. 

In connection with the Demonstra- 
tion School of the Bucknell University 
Summer Session, Professor L. P. Miller 
and I have developed a series of guid- 
ance study units based on available film 
materials. This suggested series is 
given below. We realize that it has its 
limitations. It is made up for the most 
part from those films which are free 
except for transportation charges. Much 
of the material needs interpretation by 
the teacher to make it adaptable to 
guidance uses. However, it serves very 
well in view of the guidance materials 
which are now available in visual in- 
struction. 


Firms FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Subject Units 
All films listed below are 16 mm. 
safety film. Sources of films are indi- 


cated by numbers, referring to the fol- 

lowing distributors: 

1. Bell Telephone Co., local office 
(Free) 

2. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. ( Free) 

. De Frenes and Co., 60 N. State St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. (Free) 

4. De Vry School Films, 333 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Sale) 

5. Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 343 
State St., Rochester, N. Y. (Sale) 

6. General Electric Co., 1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y. (Free) 

7. Visugraphic Pictures, 347 Park Ave., 
New York City (Free) 

Unit I. The Meaning and Purpose of 
Education and Guidance. 

“Learning by Doing” (1) 

“The University of the Night” (3) 

“The Apprentice Course” (6) 

“The Mechanics of the Nation’s Market 
Place” (7) 

“The Benefactor” (6) 

“Thomas A. Edison” (6) 

Unit 11. 

“Market Gardening” (5) 

“The Farmer” (4) 

“The Land of Cotton,’ “The Sugar 
Trail,” “Our Daily Bread,” 
Yoke of the Past” (6) 

Unit III. Forestry and Mining. 

“Mining and Metallurgy”—Steel (2) 

“The Wonders of Anthracite’’ (3) 

“Mining and Smelting of Copper,” “An- 
thracite,”’ “Bituminous,”’ ‘““Lumbering 
in the Pacific North West,” “Re- 
forestation of Waste Lands,” ‘‘Plant- 
ing and Care of Trees’ (5) 

“Conquest of the Forest,” “Anthracite,”’ 
“Bituminous” (6) 

Unit IV. Manufacturing. 

“The Industrial Worker,” “The Skilled 
Mechanic,” “Furniture Making,” 
“New England Fisheries,” ‘Meat 
Packing,” (4) 
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Agriculture. 
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“Tableware,’ “From Tree to News- 
paper,’ “Soap” (5) 


“A Woolen Yarn,” “Big Deeds,” “The 


Molder,”’ ‘‘The Romance of Power,” 
“The World of Paper’ (6) 
Unit V. Communication and Trans- 


portation. 
“Wires and Wings” (1) 
“The Broadway Limited,” “The Earth’s 


Four Corners” (7) 

“Railroad Safety,” “The Panama 
Canal,” “Ocean Liners,” “Safety at 
Sea” (5) 


“Wizardry of Wireless,” “The Panama 
Canal,” “King of the Rails,” “Queen 
of the Waves” (6) 


Unit VI. Professional Occupations. 
“The Executive,’ “The Salesman,” 
“The Doctor,” “The Journalist,” 


“The Artist” (4) 


Another feature of visual instruction 
has received attention in connection 
with the Bucknell Demonstration 
School. It has to do with interdepart- 
mental organization of visual education. 
The plan which is now in process of 
development, in brief, is as follows: 
Besides the regular departments there 
is a department of visual education. 
During the winter preceding the sum- 
mer session the heads of departments 
submit to Professor Miller a list of the 
units of subject matter to be covered 
during the summer session. With these 
lists are also submitted lists of desirable 
films to be used in connection with 
them. Professor Miller works over 
these lists, makes necessary revisions, 
and then sends to each department head 
a summer school calendar of films. 


This shows the name of the film and the 
date and period when it is to be given. 
Department heads then revise their 
plans as far as possible to meet this ar- 
rangement. 

As soon as the school opens, a group 
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of promising student teachers is trained 
as a staff of operators for the visual edu- 
cation department. The calendar is t 
be followed as planned so that a film is 
on exhibition almost every period. By 
keeping in constant touch with the vis- 


ual department, other departments may | 


bring in their pupils for any film which 
is being exhibited. For lack of space, 
the showings are made in a wide upper 
corridor. This proves to be an advan- 
tage, as the capacity can be increased 
by merely bringing in additional chairs. 
After the showings the various depart- 
ments make interpretations of the ma- 
terials appropriate to their own par- 
ticular projects. Care is taken to avoid 
having pupils observe the same films 
more than once, unless there is some 
particular reason for their doing so. 
This is done through a check-up with 
the visual department at regular inter- 
vals and through consultation of the 
calendar chart. 

There are doubtless many objections 
to this plan. Some of the advantages 
are stated briefly below: 

1. It affords economy in the use of 
films, as one showing of a picture may 
serve the needs of two or more subject 
departments. 

2. It provides for interdepartmental 
articulation, and tends to integrate the 
fragmentary knowledge gained in the 
various subjects of the pupil’s daily 
program. 

3. It encourages careful departmen- 
tal planning in advance, and hence is 
apt to result in greater values from the 
use of the films. 

4. It frees the teacher from the rou- 
tine of ordering and arranging for the 
showings, and hence gives her more time 
for planning her own work and for in- 
terpreting the films in terms of her own 
subject. 

5. It serves to keep all departments 
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up to date on available films, as the vis- 
val department maintains this service 
for them. 

It may be that this plan of organiza- 
tion of visual instruction points toward 
new developments in the organization 
of other special service departments 
whose work will be coordinated with 
that of the subject departments as de- 
scribed above. 

The outlook for visual aids in voca- 
tional guidance is hopeful. While many 
of the available films emphasize proc- 
esses rather than people, machinery 
rather than men, it is true that the film 
companies realize the problem and are 
now taking steps to supply the kind of 
films that are needed for this particular 
specialized field. The development of 
the future will probably involve special 
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guidance films of the foilowing types: 

1. Sound films emphasizing guidance 
outcomes. 

2. Colored films. 

3. Films for use in connection with 
correlated radio addresses, as was 
done in Cleveland by Carveth 
Wells. 

4. Films with lecture discs, as those 
of Dr. Allen and Dr. Smith. 

5. Animated cartoons, drawings, and 
charts. 

At present, the cost of films is high 
and renders their use expensive. This 
is particularly true of sound pictures, in 
view of the additional cost for equip- 
ment. At any rate, they are valuable 
aids and should be used whenever they 
can profitably supplement the contribu- 
tions of other instruction methods. 


FILMS FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Companies 


1. Bell Telephone Co., local office (Free) 
“Wires and Wings” 


“Learning By Doing” 


2. De Frenes & Co. (Free) Both widths. 


Vocational Guidance Films. 


User pays transportation. Not strictly 


“Cotton—The Making of a Turkish Towel” ................. 1 

“The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine” ............ 3 
“Manufacture of Steel Sheets & Tin Plate” ................. = 


3. De Vry (Transportation paid by the user). 


one day two days 
16mm. 35mm. 16mm. 35mm. 
15.00 26.00 22.50 37.50 


Vocational Guidance—9 reels. 


1 school week 
16mm. 35mm. 
37.50 65.00 


Set of 9 reels—Fred C. Smith, Editor, Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


1. The Farmer 

2. The Industrial Worker 
3. The Skilled Mechanic 
4. The Engineer 

5. The Executive 


processes rather than the workers. 
A. Synchronized with Sound (Free) 
“The Romance of Power” 


Not specifically for Vocational Guidance. 


6. The Salesman 
7. The Doctor 
8. The Journalist 
9. The Artist 


Emphasizes 


own 
| 
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B. Silent Films (Free) 


5. Eastman. Not strictly Vocational Guidance Films, but may be used effec- 
tively. (No rental). 


Name Number of film units Purchase price 
“Mining and Smelting of Copper” 3 $35.00 

“Wisconsin Dairies” ........... 3 $35.00 
“From Flax to Linen” ......... 4 $35.00 
“Furniture Making” ........... 3 $35.00 
ween 3 $35.00 
3 $35.00 
“Market Gardening” .......... 3 $35.00 
“New England Fisheries” I and II 4-2 $35.00-20.00 
“Producing Crude Oil” ........ 3 $35.00 
3 $35.00 
“Pacific Coast Salmon” ........ 4 $35.00 
“Beet & Cane Sugar” .......... 3 $35.00 
“Maple Syrup & Sugar” ........ 3 $35.00 
“From Tree To Newspaper” .... 5 $35.00 
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Ree! Name Vumber of filn 
“Woolen Goods” icon $35.00 
‘Bacteria’ (Shows something of 3 $35.00 
“Blood” work of Laboratory 2 $35.00 
Technician, Bacteriol- 
ogist and Haematol- 
S ogist ) 
“Sewage Disposal” (Related to 
work of Sanitary Engineer) .. 3 $35.00 
“Tuberculosis” (Work of Physi- 
6. U.S. Bureau of Mines (Free) 
“Mining and Metallurgy ’—Steel . 1 Ree!) 
“Rails, Rods and Plates’—Steel ......... 
effe 
7. isugra phic 
. “The Mechanics of the Nation’s Market Place” 2 Reels 
8. For further lists of films, many of which may be used for classes in occupa- 
tions, see: 
A. “Selected Motion Pictures’—prepared by Motion Picture Bureau, Na- 
tional Council Y. M. C. A., New York and Chicago. 
B. “One Thousand and One Films’—published by The Educational Screen 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 
C. C. Robinson Goes to Honolulu 
0.00 Mr. C. C. Robinson of the National ning May 12. The National Associa- 
f Council of the Y. M. C. A., New York tion will certainly miss his smiling 
i City, who has been one of the outstand- countenance and very valuable assist- 
ing leaders in the National Vocational ance in committee work. Our loss, of 
Guidance Association, has just accepted course, will be Honolulu’s gain, and we 
a very fine position as director of guid- wish him success in his new under- 


ance and personnel work with the Y. 
M. C. A. in Honolulu, Hawaii, begin- 


taking. 


The Relationship of Mental Ability to 
Occupational Choices of Adults 


Atonzo G. GRACE 
Rochester 


University of 


What is the relationship between 
mental ability and adult occupational 
interests, desires, and activities? A 
study of 620 adults shows a wide dis- 
tribution of interests and activities and 
a wide range of abilities in this direc- 
tion. 

The following table indicates that 
there are many who are evidently dis- 
satisfied and discontent with the jobs at 
which they find themselves. It would 
seem that the less the mental ability 
of an adult, the more likely he is to as- 
pire to positions in life at which he 
could not possibly succeed. Likewise 
one of the fundamental causes for the 
desire on the part of many adults to 
change their vocation is the financial 
return in some other occupational ave- 
nue. Perhaps, too, the ideal of dignity, 
importance of job, authority, pride, are 
all factors which may enter into a final 
decision. 

The economic revolution of 1930, 
however, has taught more American 
people the value of being prepared on 
the job than, perhaps, any other one 


event that has taken place in the socia 
history of the country in a hundred 
years. We are destined to reach a 
stage in our industrial order when there 
will be more time to enjoy life, to live 
to benefit by the fruits of our labor 
without experiencing this ever-present 
“presto change” spirit that seems to 
have circumscribed our whole existence 

Men will have discovered that going 
to college is not salvation, nor is it a 
prophylactic against unemployment, 
failure in life, or the lethargic indif- 
ference that usually emanates from 
those who have completed an education. 
Education is continuous, as more and 
more people are discovering. Let us 
observe the various courses in which 
adults are interested, as compared to 
the jobs at which they find themselves, 
and the jobs in which they are most 
interested as compared to mental 
ability. The number of cases is too 
small for generalization. The study in- 
dicates the need for continuous investi- 
gation in this direction. 


TABLE I. 
The present occupations of 620 adults, compared with their mental ability as 


measured by the Otis Self-Admi 


nistering Test, Higher Form 


Intelligence Quotient 
Median 
Occupations 60 70 80 90 100 110 | 120 | Non- | Total 1.Q 
69 79 89 99 109 | 119 | 129 | Eng 

Unemployed se 3 4/ 20 8 5 1 1 43 96.5 
Office Work... 1 4 46 76 | 65 | 33 4 1 230 98.4 
Factory Production Work .| 2 9 18 30 17 6 ia 85 94.2 
Attending Day School. 6 10} 5 1 | 22 105.0 
Retail Sales Clerk... 4 4 11 9 4 2 34 98.2 
Trade Apprentice . . ; 1 1 2 6 7 3 2; 3 23 101.4 
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TABLE I.—Continued 
Intel QO 
| 69 | 79 89 | 99 109 | 119 129 | } 
lelephone Operator 1 5 | 5 | 2 14 92.0 
Electrical & Radio Work.. .| 1 6 5 2/1 15 101.0 
Electrician | |; 2 2; 4 2 10 102.5 
Draftsman 1 | L4 1 3 | 1 7 110.0 
socia Machinist | 1 5 | 1 7 94.0 
Errand Boy 2 | 1 5 | 8 102.0 
indre:| Dental Mechanic 1 | 1 1 3 85.0 
ach 4 Laboratory Assistant 1 | | 2 105 0 
there Grower for Florist 1/ 2 3 102.5 
Dressmaker 1 | 3 87.0 
» live Homemaker , 1 4 3 5 1 1 15 7 
labor Stock Work 1 2? 3 2 1 | 9 ss 0 
loolmaker 4 } 
resen Diemaker 1 1 2 105.0 
ns to Truck Driver 1 2 3 2.5 
fence. Chemist 1 1 2 100.0 
. Bookbinder 1 1 2 95.0 
going Stationary Engineer 1 1 2 0 
it a F urrier 2 2 3s 0 
‘ Matron 1 1 95.0 
ment, Experimental Engineer... . 1 1 125.0 
ndif- Carpenter 1 1 2 95.0 
Accountant 1 1 2 105.0 
Baker 1 1 115.0 
tion. Nurse : 1 1 85.0 
and Mechanic. 1 1 2 1 5 100.0 
Musician 1 1 2 105.0 
t us Collector 1 1 2 | 95.0 
hich Building Contractor 1 1 105.0 
Painter a 1 1 105.0 
1 to Masseur.... 1 1 85.0 
ves. Merchant Tailor... . 1 1 95.0 
Letter Carrier 1 1 | 105.0 
nost Gas Meter Reader....... 1 1 105.0 
nta! 1 1 | 2 100.0 
1 1 50 
too 1 1 105.0 
in- Elevator Operator. . 1 i| 2 4 | 110.0 
sone Gym Instructor 1 1 | 95.0 
Sti- Railroad Conductor... . 1 1 95.0 
Linotype Operator....... 1 1 
Telegraph Operator. . . 2 2 | 95.0 
Housework 2 1 2 5 | 95 0 
Junior Engineer 1 1 | 125.0 
1 2 1 1 
Reporter. . 1 1 | 105.0 
— Milkman ..... 1 1 115.0 
Nurse Maid..... 1 1 | 105.0 
ae Picture Framer... . 1 1 105.0 
, Blue Printer 1 1 1 1 4 100.0 
= Photographic Printer 1 1 95.0 
Millwright 1 1 ? 
r Pattern Maker. 2 2 85.0 
> Butcher 1 1 95.0 
0 Car Inspector 1 1 105.0 
4 Structural Iron Worke 1 1 95.0 
4 Steam Fitter 1 1 | 85.0 
Velder. . 1 1 85.0 


4 
| | | | | 
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TABLE J].—Continued 
| ] ce Our T | 
| 
" 60 | 7 so | 90 | 100 | 110 | 120 | Non- | 
69 ) &9 99 109 119 | 129 Eng 
Barber 1 | | 1 | 105 
Show Card Writer 1 1 105 
Dentist’s Assistant 1 1 85 
Cabinet Maker 1 | | 
{ aborer | | 1 | 1 
Total | 6 | 29 108 | 204 | 162 | 79 14 18 | 620 
| | 
the number of cases in many in- Table II shows the distribution of the 


stances is too small to warrant conclu- occupations in which these adults were 
sions. A wide distribution of occupa- actually interested. 
tional interests, however, is evident. 
TABLE II. 
Distribution of occupations selected by 620 adults according to interest, compared 


with mental ability as measured by the Otis Selfi-Administering Test, 
Higher Form 


I lliger Quotient 
1M 
oo | 7 90 100 110 Non 
69 | ) 89 99 | 109 | 119 129 | Eng. | 
Not Mentioned 3 | 4 | 12] 24] 18] 8 | 2 | 3 | 74 | 96.9 
Office Work is 39 | 78 | SO 18 3 | | 197 96.5 
Engineering 6| 14] 20; 11 | 57 103.7 
Drafting and Designing | 4 14} 15 | 14 6 97.0 
Electrical Service | 2 1 6} 6 1 1 | : 99 1 
Selling | 2 3 10 | 2 3 a ae. 22 95.5 
Aviation 2 3} 4 1 . 11 101.2 
Interior Decorating. 1 | 6 106.9 
Printing | 1 | 1 | i 3; | 95.0 
Mechanic § 2 | § | 95.0 
Writing 3 3 6 | 110.0 
Sewing 1 1 4 1 1 8 | 83.7 
Business Management ti 3 1 6 11 | 110.8 
Teaching 1 i 2 3 1 9 | 98.3 
Law 7 3] 1 11 | 97.9 
Medicine 4 1 5 | 95.0 
Dentistry 1 1 2 | 110.0 
Nursing 1 5 4 1 1 12 90.0 
Social Work 1 1 Za 100.0 
Physical Training Work 1 1 2 100.0 
Building Construction. 1 2 | 3 102.5 
Public Speaking 1 1 | 95.0 
Library Work 1 2 3 102.5 
Telephone Operator. ..... 1 1 1 3 85.0 
Accounting—C. P. A. 1 1 2 110.0 
Electro-Therapy..... 1 1 85.0 
Florist . . 1 2 1 4 105.0 
Fireman 1 1 85.0 
Banking 1 3 1 5 105.0 
Advertising . ; 2 3 1 6 103.3 
Laboratory Work ; 2 2 95.0 
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TABLE II.—Continued 
Intelligence Quotient 
6) 70) o | 100 | 110 120 Non Tota 
69 | 79 | 89 99 | 109 119 | 129 Eng 
105 Dental Mechanic 1 ) 0 
105 9 Musician } | 1 1 2 110.0 
85 0 Higher Education 1 | 1 105 0 ‘ 
Purchasing Work 1 1 | 850 
Foremanship 1 1 05 0 
Railroading 1 | | 1 95 0 
Linotype Operator | 1 
Bookbinding | | | 1 1 
— Art cor 1 | 3 3 2 i | 10 3.3 
Costume Designing | 1 | 1 50 
of th Letter Carrier 1 | 1 75.0 
Meat Business 1 1 5 0 
were Credit Manager | | 1 1 115.0 
Commercial Art | } .}| 2] 5 | 7 2 15 102.1 
Tool Making 1 2 1 1 1 6 87.5 
Pattern Making | 1 1 | 1 | 
Homemaking 4 1 | | 2 5 85.0 
Carpentry 1 | 1 } 2 4 100 0 
Bricklaying 2 1 3 97.5 P 
d Machinist 2 1 3 5 0 > 
Cooking | 2 | 1 3 7 5 
Marcelling 1 | 1 | | 5.0 
Sheet Metal Work | 4 | 1 115.0 
Farming | 1 | 1 195 0 
Fac tory Work | i 1 } 
Plumbing 1 | 1 5 0 
Chiropractor | 1 1 15 0 
6 5 Total | 6 | 29 | 107 | 205 | 164; 76 | 15 18 | 620 
9 Vocational interests and mental adil- 
5.5 ity. Over six hundred adults were Distribution of 202 adu'ts according to thei 
1.2 asked if they would like to spend some imterest in further informatio noes 
6.0 » the job of their interest compared to menta 
5.0 time in securing more information about ability (academic) 
5.0 the job of most interest to them. Ot wae ee ee ee 
) ntelligence N 
34 course, this does not mean that those Quotient Ves ‘o | Re 
) 8 adults were at all willing to change 125-129 : 
jobs. Over fifty per cent of those 499-124 5 
0-11 7 3 ?1 
0 work and desired further information 16 
on it. 100-104 | 24 2 30 
0 : 95-99 26 | 6 ? 34 
0 The following table indicates that = 99 94 12 6 
those with the greater ability sought 85-89 13 
5 further advice and information. | 14 
0 70-74 1 
0 
0 75.6% of these students, median I. Q. 100.2 Total 1 146 | 28 19 19 : 
wanted further intormation. Median 100.2) 95.0 | 96.2 9 0 
0 14.5% of these students, median I. Q. 95.0 Non-English. 7 4 4 
3 did not desire information 
0 9.9% of these students, median I. Q. 96.2 Grand Total 153 “0 . 
lid not reply. on 


wn 


SUMMARY 


The conclusions, however, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The greater the mental ability, the 
more one is inclined to seek further ad- 
vice and to continue to work out a pro- 
gram of self-improvement. 

2. The greater the mental ability, the 
more dissatisfaction there is with rou- 
tine jobs. The greater is the need, 
therefore, for the development of whole- 
some avocational interests. 
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3. The more mediocre the ability, th. 
greater the height to which adults as- 
pire and the less do they desire to clim| 
the ladder gradually and without mis:- 
ing certain rungs. Too many of these 
people are desirous of starting at the 
top without laying the necessary foun- 
dation. 

4. The more ability one has, the 
greater the necessity for expression cf 
this ability. It follows, therefore, that 
the mentally capable have more interests 
than those not so well equipped. 


The Personal Interview and Scholastic 


Achievements 
R. C. ApaMs 


Director of Guidance, Gerstmeyer Technical High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


What are the results of the personal 
interview with high school students who 
are failing in school work? When 
counselors’ and teachers’ time is limited, 
do the returns from these individual 
conferences justify the time devoted to 
them? With the intention of partially 
answering these questions for our own 
school situation, some facts bearing on 
the matter were collected over a period 
of two years. 

An investigation of the kind attempt- 
ed merely shows the effect of these in- 
terviews on the scholastic achievements 
of those interviewed; it does not indi- 
cate to any degree other desirable re- 
sults that should naturally come about 
through sympathetic discussion of prob- 
lems between students and teachers or 
counselors. We have assurance every 


day that our boys and girls of the 
public schools experience periods of de- 
pression or restlessness when they are 


in need of wise counsel and, if this 
counsel is available, it means much in 
the shaping of their futures. Benefits 
that may result from consultations such 
as these certainly are not to be meas- 
ured in terms of scholastic achievement 
alone. 

The figures submitted in this report 
were collected during the school years 
of 1930-31 and 1931-32. During the 
fall semester of 1930 and the spring 
semester of 1931, all failing students 
were personally interviewed by mem- 
bers of the faculty other than the 
teacher under whom the failure oc- 
curred. The guidance director inter- 
viewed all those students who failed in 
two or more subjects. The heads of the 
various departments interviewed those 
students who failed in a single subject 
unless the failure occurred under the 
departmental head. In that case an- 
other teacher of the department con- 
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ducted the interview. Reports and rec- 
ommendations were made to the direc- 
tor of guidance for all interviews on a 
blank form provided for the purpose. 

Failing students were not interviewed 
in this manner during the spring semes- 
ter of 1930 and the fall semester of 
1931. The results of the investigation 
are shown in the following table: 


359 


of the semesters during which failing 
students were interviewed. This would 
seem to indicate that a discussion be- 
tween students and teachers of difficul- 
ties and problems accompanying or 
bringing about class failures had a bene- 
ficial effect in removing the cause of 
some of the failures and in preventing 
school drop-outs. It will be noted that 


THE EFFECT OF THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW OF FAILING STUDENTS ON THEIR 
ScHoLAstTic ACHIEVEMENTS 


Classificatior Spring Sem Fall Sem. Spring Sem. Fall Sem 
1930 1930 1931 1931 
Number of class failures at close of first 
212 286 254 282 
Percentage of class iailures at close of 
Number of class failures at close of 
Percentage of class failures at close of 
NN 6.4 42 7 6.2 
Number of class cases where a failure 
in either the first, second, or both first 
and second periods was followed by a 
ailure at the close of the semester or 
by withdrawal from school before the 
OF 209 162 167 266 
Percentage of the above cases ................ 7.1 5.0 5.0 7.5 
Number of class withdrawals during the 
second and final periods ..............:c00+ 254 149 133 317 
Percentage Of above Cases 8.7 4.6 4.0 9.0 
This investigation probably does not the percentage of withdrawals from 


warrant the drawing of definite conclu- 
sions regarding the importance of the 
personal interview with failing students, 
but it does give some interesting and 
significant information. The percentage 
of class failures at the close of the first 
grading period was relatively the same 
during the time of the personal inter- 
views and during the period when these 
interviews were not conducted. The 
percentage of class failures at the close 
of the semester was somewhat greater 
in the semesters when failing students 
were not interviewed, slightly ever two 
per cent greater. 

The percentage of cases where an 
early failure was followed by a final 
failure, or withdrawal from class, shows 
a somewhat marked difference in favor 


class was considerably lower during the 
period of student interviews; in fact, it 
was only one-half as great during the 
two semesters when failing students 
were interviewed. Possibly the school 
practice of giving careful individual at- 
tention to student failures had some 
effect in “toning up” the morale, not 
only of those interviewed, but also of 
the rest of the student body. 
Investigation revealed that the num- 
ber of student changes of program was 
no greater during the period of the per- 
sonal interviews than during the periods 
included in the investigati»n when these 
interviews were not hela. This would 
seem to indicate that the interviews re- 
sulted in removal of the contributing 
causes of failure without a larger num- 
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ber of changes of program being nec- 
essary, or that a wiser change of pro- 
gram was made because of the inter- 
view, which did not result in more than 
one change of program by the same 
student. 

Another interesting conclusion is the 
financial saving to the school system 
through the reduction of the number of 
failures. The percentage of school fail- 
ures during the two semesters affected 
by the interviewing of failing students 
was approximately two per cent less 
than in the other observed semesters. 
This represents a saving to the school 


system of approximately $1,600 per 
semester; and this saving is computed 
only from those students who failed and 
remained in school to repeat the course 
The greater saving to the community 
both financially and socially, is to be 
found in the four per cent of student 
withdrawals during the school year oi 
1930-31 as compared to the nine per 
cent of student withdrawals during the 
spring of 1930 and the fall of 1931. 
The human values represented by these 
better prepared citizens are of greater 
importance than the financial saving 
mentioned above. 


Vocational Problems of the Hard of Hearing 


Apa Morcan Hitt 


Oraanizcations the 


The hard-of-hearing child is confront- 
ed with three problems: medical, edu- 
cational, and social. A constructive 
program for finding the hard-of-hearing 
child should be considered a national 
duty. It has been estimated that there 
are in the United States three million 
school children whose hearing is likely 
to become seriously impaired if neg- 
lected. 

Hearing is one of the principal chan- 
nels through which knowledge reaches 
the mind. With this channel blocked, 
grave consequences may result. Hear- 
ing tests, scientifically conducted at reg- 
ular intervals, are urged for all schools. 
Such tests reveal the children with in- 
cipient deafness. Often neither parents 
nor teachers realize that the child’s 
hearing is impaired; they consider him 
listless, inattentive, or mischievous, and 
sometimes he is wrongly classified as 
mentally backward. He has enough 


Department of Vocationa 


Hard of Hearu 


hearing so that if he listens carefully, 
he can get nearly all that is said, and 
he guesses the rest. If the guess is 
wrong, he is classed’ as dull or stupid. 
An interesting factor is that the child 
himself often does not know that he has 
defective hearing, but the chances are 
that, even if he is aware of the fact, he 
does not admit it, for he is sensitive. 
He tries to make up for this deficiency 
by attracting attention in some other 
way: tries to cover up his apparent stu- 
pidity by bravado or indifference. The 
result is a child failing to make his 
grades at school, a child losing interest, 
and eventually seeking companionship 
with children inferior in mentality. He 
is sometimes the smart Alec of the 
crowd, and dares to commit misde- 
meanors which later grow into deeds of 
great proportion, even leading the child 
to the reformatory. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, an eminent otolo- 
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gist, and a former president of our fed- 
eration, said in an address before the 
National Research Council in 1928, that 
he had been told by an expert criminol- 
ogist that investigations had found a 
high incidence of deafness in child crim- 
inals. 

The American Federation of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hearing en- 
dorses the program of the testing of 
hearing in schools with the latest ap- 
proved means of testing, namely the 4-A 
audiometer. It is sometimes spoken of 
as the phonoaudiometer, and is by far 
the most accurate and quickest method 
yet found for testing the hearing of a 
group at one time. It permits the find- 
ing of the child with only one ear im- 
paired; it is run by a spring motor, not 
by outside electrical energy or by bat- 
teries; it is as easy to operate as a 
phonograph; it does not get out of re- 
pair easily, and can be used indefinitely. 
With the 4-A audiometer, first the right 
ear and then the left ear of from one 
to forty children can be tested at one 
time, and the results of the test are ob- 
tained in from one-third to one-fourth 
the time required for testing by other 
means. 

Some may say that these hearing 
tests in the schools are too expensive, 
but this objection is met with the fol- 
lowing statistics: In one large city it 
was found that three times as many 
children repeated their grades because 
of deafness as from any other cause. 
It has been estimated in that same city 
that it costs but twelve cents to test the 
hearing of each child, while it costs 
sixty dollars for each repeating his 
grade. The saving to the school in dol- 
lars alone is more than worth while, 


even if we did not consider the human 


waste and dissipated vitality. 
After discovering the hard-of-hearing 
child, medical attention must be given 


him at once, for it is in the early stages 
that the tragedy of deafness can be 
averted. The old adage, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of ct 
should be changed to read, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a ton of cure,” 
when it relates to deafness, for preven- 
tion is the only sure remedy. The child 
should be taken to a reliable otologist 
for treatment, but if this is impossible 
he should be sent to a deafness preven- 
tion clinic where curative measures will 
be instituted. In this way many cases 
are cured. If this program is followed, 
the child will be able to attend school 
more regularly, do less repeating of 
grades and make better progress in his 
school work. 

Hearing is not always uniform; it 
varies with the condition of the nose 
and throat, and the kind of 
On bright clear days, the hearing may 
be nearly normal. When it is cloudy or 
rainy, hearing acuity lessens and results 


weather 


in apparent lack of attention The 
strain of trying to hear causes mental 
fatigue. Slightly deafened children 


should supplement their hearing with 
lip reading so that their nervous energy 
may be conserved. 

For children whose deafness canno 
be checked or cured, intensive lip-read 
ing instruction should be started at 
once, for this is the most natural form 
of communication for hard-of-hearing 
children. Lip reading is an art and 1 
ac ience. It ha 
“the art of under 
watching the movement 


‘een characterized 
nding a speaker 


t. ought 


ais lips.’ Children acquire skill in 
art very casily, and this compensates tf 
a great degree for their loss of hearing 
so that they can continue in their reg 
lar school work with normal childr 


If a child cannot learn to read the lips 


it may be the fault of the teacher, and 
in such a case it is advisable to try a1 
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other instructor. Once a hard-of-hear- 
ing child has acquired skill in lip read- 
ing his feeling of inferiority leaves him, 
for he realizes that he has some ability 
which his playmates lack. He is no 
longer shunned and left alone, a play- 
time outcast, but he again becomes a 
favorite companion and takes his right- 
ful place with his classmates. 

It is largely from language that men- 
tal development progresses and, there- 
fore, hard-of-hearing children must have 
the same vocabulary as normal hearing 
pupils or they will not be able to under- 
stand the context of the lessons. To 
this end they must be kept in classes 
with hearing children and not be shunt- 
ed into schools for the deaf to associate 
with pupils having limited vocabularies 
and mechanically acquired speech. 
They should have speech correction and 
voice training at the first indication of 
a speech defect. Poor speech and mon- 
otonous or harsh tones constitute addi- 
tional handicaps, thus adding to the 
child's liabilities. 

The vocational counselor plays an im- 
portant part in the school life of th 
hard-of-hearing child. To succeed, the 
counselor must have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of deafness and the psy- 
chological problems involved. If the 
pupil has been neglected he may be 
diffident, slow-thinking, sensitive, aloof, 
or suspicious. He may be resentful be- 
cause he feels that life has taken some- 
thing from him, but with careful and 
sympathetic guidance his whole attitude 
may be changed. If he has reached the 
grammar grades or high school without 
having acquired skill in lip reading, he 
should be convinced of its value and 
given instruction at once. Lip-reading 


instruction is imperative in prevoca- 
tional training. 

The hard-of-hearing pupil should be 
guided in the selection of a suitable vo- 


cation before he forms some definite 
plan of his own which might later prove 
to be the wrong one. He should be 
counseled according to his natural ap- 
titudes, with due consideration to his 
intelligence quotient and his abilities as 
revealed by approved intelligence tests. 
If he shows some marked talent it wil), 
of course, be recognized and developed 
He should be informed about those 
trades and professions which do not re- 
quire hearing acuity for success. On 
the other hand, the hard of hearing 
must not be greatly restricted, for we 
know of many deafened persons who are 
carrying on successfully in occupations 
which might seem closed to them. Their 
success is due to their resourcefulness 
and adaptability. Deafness should be 
looked upon as a handicap, not as an 
affliction. Natural abilities may be so 
developed as to offset the inconvenience 
of impaired hearing. Emphasis should 
always be placed on the assets of the 
handicapped: their liabilities must be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Let me tell you the story of a young 
boy who had constantly repeated his 
grades. He was morose and unhappy. 
His hearing was tested and it was found 
that he had a marked loss. He was 
given intensive lip-reading instruction, 
and very shortly he began to show great 
progress in his school work. He made 
such rapid strides that he was grad- 
uated, went through college, and took 
postgraduate work. He is now a pro- 
fessor of mathematics in a university. 

In contrast to this story of achieve- 
ment, the current issue of our official 
magazine, The Auditory Outlook, car- 
ries the story of a fourteen-year-old gir] 
who lost her hearing when she was two 
years old, as the result of spinal men- 
ingitis. An ear and eye specialist told 
the mother that he could do nothing for 
her, that “the only thing to do was to 
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hope and pray for the best, . . . that 
she was young and had a chance of 
being restored naturally.” The editor 
goes on to say, “It is almost inconceiv- 
able that an intelligent man could so 
lightly switch his own responsibility 
onto the shoulders of the Lord. It 
might have a very salutary effect on 
that doctor if he could today see this 
unfortunate victim. She has had no 
schooling whatever. For twelve years 
she has waited for the ‘natural’ restora- 
tion of her hearing; during twelve for- 
mative years she has been denied jus- 
tice: for twelve long years she has 
waited for intelligent advice.” It is 
cases such as this one which make us 
realize the necessity of working together 
to avert such tragedies. 

The vocational problems of the hard- 
of-hearing adult are legion. The aver- 
age umrehabilitated deafened person 
tries to conceal his handicap as long as 
possible, and in his attempt at conceal- 
ment lies the root of many of his trou- 
bles. He shuns social gatherings, gives 
up his friends, and at every turn with- 
draws into himself. He goes from day 
to day feeling that he is misunderstood 
and unwanted, and as a consequence he 
becomes suspicious, melancholy, de- 
spondent, and sometimes utterly mis- 
erable. Before attempting to advise a 
hard-of-hearing person in his vocational 
problems, there are many points which 
must be given consideration, such as 
his home environment, his genera] edu- 
cation and special training, aptitudes 
and capabilities. The applicants are 
also requested to answer the following 
questions: Are you totally deaf? Hard 
of hearing? Is your deafness progres- 
sive? Duration of deafness? Do you 
use a hearing aid? Can you read the 
lips? Can you hear over the telephone? 
Name any other physical defects be- 
sides your deafness. (Often we have to 


advise a person who has some other 
handicap in addition to deafness. We 
must consider whether he can perform 
work of a strenuous nature, or whether 
he should take up some profession which 
requires mental work alone. For in- 
Stance, a crippled and deafened man 
should not be put to work as an auto 
mechanic; nor shou!d a man with heart 
trouble be advised to work in a bakery 
where the heat frorn the ovens is very 
intense; although both of these trades 
would be open to a hard-of-hearing per- 
son if he had not the other handicap to 
battle.) To go on with our question- 
naire: What kind of work do you de- 
sire?) Name any other work for which 
you can qualify. Have you any special 
talent? What is your particular ambi- 
tion? How long have you been out of 
work? Did you lese your position be- 
cause of your deafness? What is your 
attitude toward your deafness? In ap- 
plying for work, do you frankly admit 
your deafness and stress your qualifica- 
tions? What efforts have you made to 
find work? Do you belong to an or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing? 
Have you asked any other organization 
to help you solve your economic prob- 
lem? Have you asked your State Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Bureau to help 
you? We also ask for their experience, 
references, and a snapshot or small 
photograph. 

A few days ago there was returned 
to me a vocational advice blank which 
was very revealing. To the question: 
“What is your attitude toward your 
deafness?” the applicant replied, ‘Sen- 
sitive, reticent, melancholy, discouraged, 
discontented. I am glad there is some 
one willing to give friendly advice to 
poor afflicted and discouraged persons 
like me.” Another person wrote to me, 
“Anything,—any advice on this subject 
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that you can impart will be more than 
appreciated. My life is made so nar- 
row and lonely by reason of my afflic- 
tion.”’ It is the aim of our federation 
and of our local constituent leagues to 
rebuild in such lives what society has, 
unconsciously perhaps, torn down. Vo- 
cational counselors can play a great 
part in preventing such needless waste 
in the future. 

A deafened man’s attitude toward 
life, his fellow workers and employers, 
must be as nearly that of a normal per- 
son as possible. Children can 
trained and guided that they know no 
other attitude. Most of the adult hard 
of hearing of today must be retrained. 
The hard-of-hearing worker, embittered 
because of his inability to get an “even 
break” in the matter of employment, 
needs the services of our local organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing. Often 
the hard-of-hearing person’s whole out- 
look on life changes when he gets kind- 
ly and sympathetic advice and finds a 
helping hand outstretched to him. The 
following quotation is taken from a let- 
ter received shortly after New Year’s: 
‘““May I not call your letter a Christmas 
message of good tidings. It gives me 
so much joy and courage too. There 
were sO many new ideas and suggestions 
in it.” 

The hard-of-hearing adult must be 
told the value of lip reading and hear- 
ing devices in his readjustment prob- 
lem. He should avail himself of every 
aid offered for overcoming his handicap. 
By making contacts with normal hear- 
ing persons as easy as possible, he ex- 
periences the joy of association with 
others, and the psychology involved 
when he finds that he has overcome his 
deafness plays an important part in his 
future development. 

A man trained and experienced in one 
line of work often finds his deafness too 
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great a handicap to continue in his 
chosen profession, and hence vocationa| 
rehabilitation necessary. And 
I wish to mention the invaluable sery- 
ice being rendered the hard of hearing 
by the Bureaus of Vocational Rehabili 
tation in forty-four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These bureaus rec- 
ognize the value of giving training in 
lip reading to hard-of-hearing people 
and often include this instruction with 
other training. The help and guidan 
given by these state agencies cannot be 
measured in terms of the actual dollars 
and cents spent for the retraining of a: 
applicant. The value is more far-reach 
ing, for the courage and confidence that 
has been given him will do much 
shape his future career. The fact that 
he has acquired definite skill helps to 
wipe out any feeling of inferiority which 
he may have, gives him an independent 
outlook and the courage to compete 
with normal hearing workers. 

A man, thirty-two years of age, in his 
first letter to us said, “It is hard to 
reconcile myself to my deafness. If | 
had learned some trade it would have 
been easier to rehabilitate myself.”’ Sub- 
sequent letters showed that he was em- 
bittered, despondent, morose, and had 
reached the point where he would not 
accept the hospitality of his own brother 
or his own family. He was living on 
a mere pittance. He could not read the 
lips and was averse to using a hearing 


is here 


device. We sent him a hearing aid 
and an introduction to a local State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Instead of using the instrument during 
the interview, he left it at home, thus 
making it necessary for everything to 
be written out for him. His grudge 
against society was so great that he did 
not care how much he inconvenienced 
communicating him. 
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Recently he has been persuaded to use 
his hearing device and half the battle 
is now won. He is being retrained at 
the expense of the state and, unless 
something unforeseen develops, he will 
become a useful, happy citizen. 

Another man wrote, “I am quite hard 
of hearing, barred from participation in 
activities social, business, and otherwise. 
Denied privilege of engaging in my 
former business or profession of railroad 
station agent and telegrapher, and ad- 
mit I’m discouraged. On the verge of 
brooding despair.” 

Many of these cases are tragedies 
which could have been averted. In or- 


der to prevent them in the future we 
must insist upon a program for the pre- 
vention of deafness, the conservation of 
hearing, and the proper vocational guid 
ance of the deafened child. 

Not all cases of adult deafness can 
be traced to childhood or youth. Of 
the ten million persons in this country 
who have some degree of hearing im- 
pairment, about three million are chil- 
dren. Many of these boys and girls will 
regain normal hearing through proper 
medical care, but many of them will 
come to you for guidance. On your 
ability to understand and to guide them 
depend their happiness and welfare 


A Systematic and Comprehensive 
Treatment, Clarifying the Subject of 


UIDANCE 


was IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
LEONARD V. KOOS H 


Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of 
Chicago 


ERE is a textbook for courses in guidance, a manual 

for administrative officers, and a record tor all who 

would read of the nature, possibilities, and present extent 
of the guidance movement in secondary schools 

It takes up the effort which secondary schools are« 

& making and should make to distribute youth as effectively 

as possible to educational and vocational opportunities, 


GRAYSON N. and to help the individual to make the optimal adjust- 
KEFAUVER ment to educational and vocational situations The rec- 
Associate Professor of reational, health, and civic-social-moral aspects as well as 


the vocational aspect of guidance are considered. The 
discussion cénters around a core of practices reported by 
almost four hundred schools, from all parts of the coun- 
try, ranging from junior high schools to junior colleges. 
The book also covers in critical review all the research 
done to date in the field. 


Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columlia Uniwersity 


To be published this 
spring 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Ave. - New York 
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REORGANIZED COMMITTEES OF THEN. V.G. A. 
1932-33 


Special Committees 
Committee on Organization and Policy 
Mr. Warren K. Layton, Chairman, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Mary P. Corre, Occupational Research and Counseling, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Miss Dorothea deSchweinitz, State Employment Commission, Philadelphia, Ps 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, East Side Continuation School, New York City. 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


Committee to Investigate Methods of Nomination and Election 
Note: It is the purpose of this committee to investigate methods of nomination and 
tion used by various other organizations, such as N. E. A. and affiliated organizatior 
service clubs, and so forth, with a view of recommending to the Trustees a more sat 
factory method for our Association. This is not a Nominating Committee 


Miss Leona C. Buchwald, Chairman, Supervisor of Educational and Vocationa 
Guidance, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Willard W. Hield, Director of Vocational Guidance, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Harriet Towne, Director of Bureau of Child Welfare, Lincoln, Neb. 
The chairman and members of this committee will welcome criticisms and sug- 
gestions from branch associations and individual members of the Association 


Standing Committees 


Committee on Coordination 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Chairman, East Side Continuation School, New York City 
Miss Anne Davis, Director of Vocationa! Guidance, Chicago Public Schools. 
Mr. C. C. Robinson, National Council Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Personnel Research Federation, New York Cit: 
Dr. George E. Myers, Retiring President and ex-officio member. 
Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, President and ex-officio member. 


Committee on Commercial Exhibits 
Mr. William M. Patterson, Chairman, Director of Employment and Guidance 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Committee members thus far appointed: 
Mr. Ralph Newing, Captain of “The Ship,” representing commercial exhibitors. 
Mr. Raymond C. Adams, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Mr. Edgar . Stover, Electrical Research Products, New York City. 
Miss Mildred Hickman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Mitchell Dreese, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Local assistant chairman and committee members will be appointed when the 
convention city is known. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Mr. W. W. Hield, Chairman. 


Program Committee 
Miss Frances Cummings, Chairman, Educational Secretary, National Federation 
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Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 


Mr 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, [Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
Carolina College for Women. 
The chairmen of committees directly related to certain sections of the 
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of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, New York City. 
Edwin A. Lee, Vice-Chairman, University of California, Berkeley, Cal 
. J. H. Bentley, Y. M. C. A.. New York City. 


_R. B. Cunliffe, School of Education, Rutgers University. 

in charge of program for June Convention of the N. E. A. at Atlantic City.) 
Miss Edith Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mr. George E. Hutcherson. Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, New York 


Department of Education. 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Committee on Guidance in Rural Schools. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Committee on State Guidance Programs. 
Miss Florence Jennings, Occupational Research Section. 
Dr. Walter B. Jones, College Teachers Section. 

Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Steering Committee. 


At the meeting of the Trustees in Washington, it was suggested there | 


wwe 


pointed a “Steering Committee” for the next convention, to facilitate carr 


details of the program: 
Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, University of Pennsylvania. 


Miss Helen Samuel, Gordon Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Other members will be appointed from the local field when the convention city 


has been determined. 


to serve as advisers to the Program Committee. 
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In view of the fact that it is impossible to comprehend in a Program Com- 
mittee small enough to he an efficient working unit all of the localities and interests 
that it is desirable to have represented, a larger group has been carefully selected 


The advice of this group will be 


sought as to desirable types of programs, ideas for the convention theme, recom- 


mendations as to speakers, and other matters of importance. 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Chairman, Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, Ri 


Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, Univer- 


sity of Michigan. 
Prof. Mabel L. Carney, Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


It is to be hoped that all members and friends of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will consider thexselves a still larger committee and 
in their suggestions and criticisms to the Program Chairman, Miss Cummings, 18319 
Broadway, New York City, or to other members of the Program Committee. 


mond, Va. 


Committee on Rural Guidance 


Dr. Wm. M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University. 


Dr. C. E. Partch, Dean of the School of Education, Rutgers University. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Assistant Director of Child Helping and 


Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocational Guidance, New Orleans, La. 
Prof. E. W. Boshart, A. and E. State College of North Carolina. 

Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Rural Education, California State Board 
of Education. 

Supt. R. S. Proctor, Craven Ceunty Schools, N. C. 


Pennsylvania State Department of Education, and Specialist in Guidan 
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Miss Catherine Scheetz, Teacher-Principal, Rosenberger School, Franconia, Pa 
Miss Kate V. Wofford, County Superintendent, S. C. 
Cooperating Organizations and Their Representatives: 
N. E. A., Rural Dept.: Kate V. \Wofford, President. 
Y. M.C. A. National Council: C. C. Robinson. 
Y. W. C. A. Rural Communities Department: Mildred Wilcox, Secretary. 
Boy Scouts: O. H. Benson, Director of Rural Scouting. 
Girl Scouts: Josephine Schain, National Director. 
Camp Fire Girls: Edith M. Kempthorne, Nat. Field Secretary. 
Nat. Fed. of Bus. and Prof. Women’s Clubs: Frances Cummings, Educ. Secretar, 
Kiwanis International: Fred C. Parker, Secretary. 
Rotary International: Lester B. Struthers, Program Dept. Head. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: W. Elwood Baker, Genl. Secretary 
Amer. Assoc. of University Women: Katherine McHale, Director. 
Four-H Clubs. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: Gertrude L. Wane, Specialist in clu! 
work. 


National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Daniel A. Poling, Chairman, J. C. Penney Foundation, New York City. 
Leonard M. Miller, Executive Secretary. 
Francis F. Bradshaw, University of North Carolina. 
M. Edith Campbell, Director Vocational Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance, Chicago Public Schools. 
Dr. Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes, Director, Vocational Service for Juniors, New 
York City. 
Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitsor, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Mr. Leverett S. Lyon, The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Delos Walker, General Manager, R. H. Macy and Company, New York City. 
Mr. C. C. Robinson, National Council of Y. M. C. A. 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


The National Committee on State Guidance Programs 


Harold L. Holbrook, Chairman, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 

M. M. Proffitt, Corresponding Secretary, United States Office of Education, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 

George E. Hutcherson, Recording Secretary, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 

C. }. Hyslup, Virginia State Board of Education. 

©. Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 

LD. H. Eikenberry, Ohio State University. 

M. Edith Campbell, Cincinnati Public Schools, representative of N. V. G. A. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, California Department of Education. 


Advisory Committee on State Programs 
William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education. 


W. F. Bond, President, Nat. Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education. 


Willis A. Sutton, The Executive Committee of the National Education Association. 
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Edward L. Thorndike, The Advisory Board of the N. V. G. A. 


Committees not Complete in Personnel: Publicity Committee, Branch Associations 
Committee, Legislative Committee, Service Organizations Committee, Nom- 
inating Committee. 


Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


Florence B. Jennings, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, Chairman 


Executive Committee 

May Rogers Lane, 533 Tenth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Emily G. Palmer, University of Calif., Dept. of Vocational Education, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Mary Schauffler, College ior Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Joseph V. Hanna, Psychological Dept., New York University. 

Warren K. Layton, 155 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, North Carolina College for Women 

Josephine Hintgen, Vocational Counselor, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Helen M. Woodward, Y. W. C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Committee on Suggestions to Publishers 


Mary P. Corre, Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, Board of Education, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, Chairman. 


Florence E. Clark, 5527 University Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Vocational Adviser, Lucy 

Flower Technical High School, 460 So. State St., Board of Education, Chicago. 
Fred C. Smith, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Dr. Wm. Patterson, Director of Voc. Guidance and Placement, Milwaukee Voc. 


School. 
Committee on Occupational Studies 


Lois Bennett, Hyde Park Hotel, 1151-51st St., Chicago, [ll., Chairman 
May Rogers Lane, 533 Tenth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor of Education, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Committee on Cost of Studies 
Miss Ruth Barlett, Chicago. 


Committee on Coordination of Studies 
Barbara Wright, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 


Mary P. Corre, Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, Board of Education, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


May Rogers Lane, 533 Tenth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Committee on Revision of Local Studies 
Barbara Wright, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 
The committee is to remain inactive for the year. 
Committee on Ways and Means for Establishing a Central Research Bureau 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Harvard University. 
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Field Department 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
GUIDANCE 


New York University 


Personnel Administration. Dr. Anna 
Y. Reed. 

Designed to furnish a general over- 
view of the evolution and present status 
of the personnel movement and to in- 
dicate the necessity for a “unit pro- 
gram” of personnel service in the home, 
school and industry. 

Measurements in Educational, Voca- 
tional and Personality Guidance. Dr. 
Taylor. 

Deals with tests and measurements 
in the field of educational, vocational 
and personality adjustment, with spe- 
cial reference to their availability for 
analysis of the individual and for coun- 
seling. 

Counseling Methods. Dr. Reed. 

Deals with the technique of counsel- 
ing, both group and individual. 
Vocational Information, Guidance and 

Placement. Dr. Reed. 

Course in the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance. It deals with the 
problem of and need for vocational 
guidance as revealed in education and 
industry, the character of the informa- 
tion about the job and individual needs 
for guidance, a survey of the methods 
of vocational guidance, and a considera- 
tion of placement practices and employ- 
ment supervision. 

Course for Deans and Advisers of Men 
and Women. Mr. Distler. 

For graduate students, college, nor- 
mal and high-school teachers, deans, 
placement workers, registrars and others 
who are doing or are preparing to do 


student advisory work on the college. 
normal or high school level. 


Pennsylvania State College 


Inter-Session, June 20 to July 1 

Educational and Vocetional Guidance 
in Junior and Senior Tigh Schools. 
—Mr. Harold Holbrook, Assistant 
Director in Charge oi Guidance, 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Measurement of Intelligence—Dr. B. 
V. Moore, Professor of Psychology, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 

Summer Session, July 5 to August 12 

Labor Problems—H. M. Diamond, 
Professor of Economics, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

The Gifted Child—Dr. Francis N. 
Maxfield, Ohio State University. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
—Miss Mary J. Wyland, Associate 
Professor of Education, The Pennsy]- 
vania State College. 

Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior 
and Senior High School——Miss Mar- 
garet A. MacDonald, Adviser of Girls 
and Dean of Women, Cheltenham 
Township Public Schools. 

The Work of Dean of Women.—Miss 
Margaret A. MacDonald, Adviser of 
Girls and Dean of Women, Chelten- 
ham Township Public Schools. 

Measurement of  Intelligence.— Dr. 
Francis N. Maxfield, Professor of 
Clinical Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Teaching of Occupations—Mr. Harold 
Holbrook, Assistant Director in 
Charge of Guidance, Pennsylvania 
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State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Character Education and Guidance.— 
Dr. G. H. Fickes, Associate Professor 
of Religious Education and Director 
of Personnel, Lafayette College. 


Rutgers University 


Education as Guidance. Mr. Harold P. 
Thomas. 

Methods by which school children 
may be guided and taught self-guid- 
ance for school life, home membership, 
civic relationship, recreation, and voca- 
tions through the use of the ordinary 
activities of school and life constitute 
the main problems of the course. 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Miss Leona C. Buchwald. 

A general survey of the principles of 
educational and vocational guidance 
and a study of their application to the 
problems of the educational and voca- 
tional adjustment of the child in school 
and the young worker in industry form 
the basis of this course. 

Occupational Analysis and the Teach- 
ing of Occupations. Mr. Thomas. 
The purpose of this course is to as- 

sist teachers and administrators in secur- 
ing an overview of the organization of 
and trends in modern industry (com- 
merce, industry and the professions), to 
suggest procedures for securing, evalu- 
ating, and presenting occupational in- 
formation, and to outline approved 
methods for teaching the class in occu- 
pations. 

Student Personnel Problems. Professor 
R. B. Cunliffe. 

Educational guidance; the adjust- 
ment of the pupil to the school situa- 
tion; causes of maladjustment and 
remedial treatment; traits associated 
with success and failure; technics used 
in predicting success and failure; ac- 
cepted principles and procedures; for 
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home-room teachers, counselors, deans, 

principals, and other personnel officers. 

Seminar in Guidance. Professor Cun- 
liffe. 

This is a course for those who are 
preparing their theses in guidance for 
advanced degrees. Students may enroll 
in this course only with the permission 
of the instructor. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Guidance and Personnel. In education 
and vocation. Professor H. D. Kit- 
son, Mr. R. N. Anderson, and Miss 
Mildred E. Lincoln. 

This course answers the question, 
how to organize and administer services 
of guidance and personnel. A survey 
will be made of the methods being em- 
ployed for the guidance of individuals 
in schools, industrial establishments, and 
private agencies. In addition to serv- 
ing as a fundamental course for those 
who plan to specialize in guidance and 
personnel, the course is designed to 
meet the needs of school principals, su- 
perintendents, social workers, and other 
executives who desire an acquaintance 
with the field. 

Analysis of the Individual. 
H. D. Kitson. 

A discussion of methods proposed for 
the analysis of individuals in order to 
discover their vocational potentialities. 
The all-round nature of this analysis 
will be presented in terms of the tech- 
niques of the various sciences. A his- 
torical survey will be made of the meth- 
ods that have been employed in the 
past and a critical examination made of 
the methods now employed. 

Vocational Guidance in Colleges. Pro- 
fessor H. D. Kitson. 

A presentation of vocational guidance 
for students in colleges, universities and 
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professional schools. In the course will 

be discussed: methods of gathering in- 

formation about occupations in which 

college students engage; methods of im- 

parting this information; techniques of 

analyzing and counseling with individ- 
uals; placement and follow-up. 

Vocational Guidance for Girls and 

Women. Professor H. D. Kitson and 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse. 

A discussion of the vocational prob- 
lems that affect girls and women. The 
course will cover the organization of 
vocational guidance services, their eco- 
nomic and social implications, sources 
of information about occupations, ap- 
plication of tests and rating scales, and 
methods of placement and follow-up. 
Field Work in Guidance and Personnel. 

Mr. R. N. Anderson. 

A practical course in which the stu- 
dent undertakes field work in connec- 
tion with agencies in New York City. 
The work will be so scheduled that each 
student will receive a variety of expe- 
riences: interviewing applicants for 
counsel and placement; inspecting 
places of employment; making and com- 
piling records; follow-up. An impor- 
tant feature is the Vocational Guidance 
Clinic which qualified students will be 
permitted to attend. 

Placement and Follow-up. Mr. R. N. 

Anderson. 

An intensive treatment of the tech- 
niques employed in these particular 
functions of vocational guidance, as per- 
formed by placement offices under pub- 
lic, private or philanthropic auspices; 
in educational, industrial and _social- 

service agencies. Opportunity will be 
given the student to observe and, in 
some cases, to participate in the work 
of actual placement offices. 


Methods and Content of the Course in 


Occupations. Miss Mildred E. Lip. 


coln. 

This course is planned particularly 
for teachers who give courses in Occy- 
pations or who attempt to give voca-. 
tional guidance through school subjects 
Illustrative Lessons in an Occupations 

Class. Miss Mildred E. Lincoln. 

This course consists of observation of 
class work in the course in Occupations 
in the eighth year of the Demonstra- 
tion School, with reports thereon and 
discussions. 

Administration of Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools. Professor G. N. Kefau- 
ver. 


University of Michigan 
The Problem of Vocational Guidance. 
Seminar in Vocational Guidance. 
Vocational Psychology. 
The Mental Hygiene of Adolescence. 
Psychology of Personality. 
Administrative Work for Deans of Girls. 
Problems of the Personnel Officer in 
the High School and College. 
Seminar in Personnel Problems of High 
School and College. 


Wittenberg College 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Dr. Maurice J. Neuberg. 
Testing Procedures in Guidance. Dr. 
Neuberg. 
Organization and Administration of 
Guidance. Mr. H. D. Sellers. 


A Plea from the Field 


“I wish very much that I might keep 
in touch with the work of the guidance 
association and with its plans in other 
states. We are frankly losing ground 
here as to vocational guidance. The 
name guidance is being given to various 
other activities which seem to be rather 
general in character and vocational 


guidance is being set aside as being too 
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fieshly for many of our teacher trainers. 
| am rather despondent about the situa- 
tion, though it may be too early to 
despair.” 

I am sending this quotation, from a 
letter just received from a State Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, on to the 
readers of the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine because it indicates that the 
situation in one state, at least, is ap- 
proaching the condition which some of 
us had feared would be reached be- 
cause of the spreading of guidance over 
all kinds of educational activities. We 
must, of course, recognize the activities 
in guidance work of leaders in second- 
ary education, but there is real danger 
that vocational guidance will lose out 
through the efforts of secondary school 
people to extend the meaning of guid- 
ance to include practically everything 
that has been called education in the 
past.—George E. Myers, University of 
Michigan. 


Luncheon and Sectional Meeting of 
the N. V. G. A. at the N. E. A. 
Meeting, Atlantic City, 
June, 1932 


Luncheon, June 28, Hotel Madison, 
Dutch Room. 

Dr. Henry J. Doermann, President of 
the University of the City of Toledo, 
Chairman. 

Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, President of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

Dr. Robert C. Clethier, President, Rut- 
gers University. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University.’ 
Sectional Meeting, June 28, Afternoon. 
Integrating Guidance with the Second- 
ary School Program 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Harvard University, 


1 Tentative. 
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Editor, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, Chairman. 


Speakers: 


Mr. Harold P. Thomas, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass.' 

Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, 
South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 

Mr. Howard Dare White, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Percival W. Hutson, School of 
Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh.' 


Connecticut Vocational Guidance 
Association 

The spring meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Vocational Guidance Association 
was held at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, on April 30, 1932. 

A general session, beginning at ten 
o'clock, was devoted to the topic, “The 
Service Club in the Guidance Program.” 
The purpese of this session was to ex- 
plain how service clubs function in a 
community program of vocational guid- 
ance. There were round-table discus- 
sion meetings, led by people who have 
made specific studies in their respective 
fields, and dealing with guidance in the 
junior and senior high schools, the class 
in occupations, the value of cumulative 
records in the solution of pupil person- 
nel problems, follow-up and placement, 
and vocational guidance through serv- 
ice clubs and other agencies. 

Speakers at the luncheon meeting in- 
cluded President McConaughy of Wes- 
leyan University, Mr. Paul D. Collier, 
Senior Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion in Connecticut, and Mr. Robert 
Hoppock, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
There was an exhibit of vocational guid- 
ance materials —Marie McNamara. 
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Review Department 


THE TRAINED WOMAN AND THE 
ECONOMIC CRISIS: Employment and 
Unemployment among a Selected Group 
of Business and Proitessional Women in 
New York City. Study directed by Har- 
riet Houghton of the American Woman's 
Association; Louisa Blaine, Statistician. 
New York, The American Woman's As- 
sociation, November, 1931. 


In cooperation with President Hoover's 
Emergency Committee for Employment, the 
American Woman’s Association made a de- 
tailed study of occupational status and in- 
come of 1937 members employed and un- 
employed in New York City. That the 
median income of the group was slightly in 
excess of $3,000 indicates the calibre of 
“trained” women workers and executives, 
although the amounts of formal education 
of the group varied from less than high 
school training to Ph.D.’s. 

The 102-page pamphlet consists largely 
of 67 statistical tables and charts and an- 
alyses thereof. More than 90 per cent of 
the women reporting were still employed at 
the time of publication, although some 20 
per cent had experienced change of employ- 
ment, salary cuts, or otherwise decreased 
earnings during the five-year period cov- 
ered by the questionnaire. The situation is 
further qualified by the fact that in all the 
major groups—independent and salaried alike 
—more than 80 per cent had income in addi- 
tion to earnings from the job, although the 
amount varied from less than $100 to more 
than $5,000. In short, the group is possibly 
as superior a group as could be studied. 

Each chapter is prefaced by “high-lights” 
which serve further to impress the reader 
with the group’s selectivity, and admirably 
to indicate the more important and more in- 
teresting facts. The whole is a typograph- 
ical masterpiece. The usefulness of the vol- 
ume is limited to those concerned with 
guidance in schools and out, and particularly 
to those concerned with the guidance of 
girls in colleges—W. M. Taylor. 


HOW WORKERS FIND JOBS: A Study 
of 4,000 Hosiery Workers in Philadel- 
phia. By Dorothea deSchweinitz. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1932. 


The author of this book has made a de- 
tailed analysis of the full-fashioned hosiery 


industry in Philadelphia and presents her: 
material, supplemented by numerous table: 
and charts, designed to show: (1) The 
types of workers in the industry and the 
conditions which attracted them there; (2) 
development of the industry and its presen: 
status locally and nationally; (3) types oi 
occupation in the industry, with wages 
hours, and working conditions; (4) methods 
of securing employment; (5) employment: 
bureaus available to the full-fashioned hosi- 
ery industry. 

A chapter on the reorganization of ths 
full-fashioned hosiery labor market in Phila- 
delphia and various appendices conclude the 
study.—E. M. Gilpatrick. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS. By 
Leverett S. Lyon. Third edition. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Price, $3.50. 


In the preface to the first edition, writ- 
ten in 1922, the author explains that this 
book “should have a use as an introductory 
text in institutions which are training teach- 
ers of business subjects. The volume should 
also render a service to those general read- 
ers who have a serious interest in the whole 
field of business education, and to those per- 
sons who have already made a professional! 
connection with any special phase of it. To 
the former it will be a survey more or less 
complete in itself; for the latter it is a 
method of approach to their special prob- 
lems.” 

In the preface to the third edition Mr. 
Lyon remarks: “Business education now, as 
ten years ago, is concerned primarily with 
three issues: What are the purposes of busi- 
ness education as a whole? What division 
of work can most intelligently be made 
among the various existing agencies? What 
organization of curriculum in each agency 
will best function in the task assigned to? 
... This edition presents, therefore, the 
same philosophy with modern data.” 

In connection with the first issue men- 
tioned, the following topics are discussed: 
Individual Enterprise and the Specialization 
of Business Units, Science in Business and 
Large Scale Production, The Needs of 
Business. The topics discussed in connection 
with the second issue can be summed up as 
follows: Earlier Forms of Business Educa- 
tion, Types of Business Schools, Co-opera- 
tive Business Courses, Teacher Training and 
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Supervision. The last part of the book is 
devoted to the discussion of possible im- 
provement of the high school business course 
and coordination of agencies. 

The book is almost entirely descriptive. 
One looks in vain for “philosophy,” men- 
tioned in the preface, and finds instead plenty 
of “data.” 

But on page 28 one finds a bit of philos- 
ophy: “It is the need of society, then, not 
only to permit competition to be as unre- 
stricted as possible, but to give it as much 
quality as possible.” 

One cannot help wondering whether it is 
unrestricted competition or cooperation and 
planning on a scale larger than ever before 
that is needed at the present time. It is 
rather difficult to see how this unrestricted 
competition of individual business enter- 
prises, no matter how high its quality may 
be, is going to help us in the solution of the 
extremely complicated and entangled eco- 
nomic relationships characteristic of our 
imes.—L. V. Tulpa. 


CHILD AND UNIVERSE. By Bertha 
Stevens. New York, The John Day Com- 
pany, 1931. Price, $3.75. 


When a mystic tries to confine her emo- 
tions within the restricting channels of a 
nature study curriculum, she cannot be cer- 
tain that all of her readers will be pleased. 
The present reviewer regrets to find him- 
self among those whose initial pleasure in 
this book has become so much qualified as to 
have developed into almost a distaste. Ad- 
miration has degenerated into disillusion- 
ment. 

In this rather bulky volume, Miss Stevens 
has attempted “to set forth the value which 
can be derived from studying the universe 
in its wholeness and making it, for a time, 
the central thought interest.” The curricu- 
lum plan which she outlines assigns to this 
study first place in second and third grades. 
Creative appreciation is her text; beauty 
and rhythm, the oneness of all things, the 
refrain. Delightful photographic illustra- 
tions embellish the volume. But, unfortu- 
nately, not all parents, and probably few 
teachers, are imbued with Miss Stevens’ 
consuming passion to teach little children 
the beauty and joy of living in the universe ; 
they are likely, rather, to find themselves 
not only a little confused at, but also some- 
what irritated by, her trick of interspersing 
poetry with mathematics, biology with reli- 
gion, and calisthenics with oceanography. 
One feels somehow that Miss Stevens is “on 
the right track”; but one is left with the 
sneaking suspicion that one’s first rapture 
on seeing her book was engendered not so 
much by the text itself as by the illustra- 
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tions—none of which, regrettably, is orig- 
inally her own. 

“Child and Universe” is likely to find fa- 
vorable appreciation in progressive schools 
and in homes where the children probably 
are fortunate enough to have been born into 
an environment in which beauty and rhythm 
always have meant something. It is a book 
for cultured people. The concepts involved 
in it are, one suspects, too abstract for the 
general reader and too complicated for the 
average school child. It may be of interest 
to adolescents.—O. L. Harvey. 


THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION. 
A. B. Crawford and S. H. Clement. De- 
partment of Personnel Study, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1932. 


This book is an expansion of an earlier 
edition published in 1929. Although planned 
primarily for the students at Yale University 
as an aid in their choice of a life work, its 
use may well prove valuable to students and 
counselors elsewhere. 

It is written on the basis of furnishing to 
the individual information by which he may 
aid himself in his selection of an occupa- 
tion, and sections on Occupations and Peo- 
ple, Aids to Analysis, and Earnings in Dif- 
ferent Occupations, precede the detailed 
analysis of various fields of work. In the 
general fields of Professions, Science, En- 
gineering, Business, The Productive Indus- 
tries, and Other Fields of Business, sixty 
nine occupations or industries are consid- 
ered according to the following outline, or 
parts of it: 

1. The Field of Work 

a. Opportunities 

b. Organization 
. Qualifications 
Preparation and training 
. Advancement 
Rewards 

6. Bibliography 

Acknowledged by the authors to be incom- 
plete even for their own use, this book 
should none the less prove a useful con- 
tribution to the field of occupational litera- 
ture, for their sources are authoritative, the 
diagrams helpful, and the material is usably 
presented.—E. M. Gilpatrick 


wh 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION: The Devel- 
opment of Children in Art, Music, Liter- 
ature and Dramatics. Edited for the Pro- 
gressive Education Association by Ger- 
trude Hartman and Ann Shumaker. New 
York, The John Day Company, 1932. 
Price, $5.00. 


In this volume the four special numbers 
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of Progressive Education dedicated to crea- 
tive expression in various forms of art are 
put together for the benefit of the teachers 
and all those who are interested in this sub- 
ject. There are 115 pages of illustrations, 
many in colors, which alone make the book 
worth buying. 

The book is a strong argument in favor 
of teaching production in art rather than 
mere passive appreciation. It contains evi- 
dence in abundance to support the theory 
that the appreciation of art is very likely 
to develop as a by-product of this active 
work in art. The authors of the book give 
proof of the fact that the child is naturally 
a creative artist, and that it is defective 
teaching and neglect that crush the child's 
imagination and leave him a wingless creat- 
ure blind to the beauty of the Universe. 
They point out the common error of in- 
struction, when the child is required to 
copy the work ci adults or merely to ad- 
mire it instead of expressing his own 
thoughts and feelings in his own natural 
way. It is by walking with the child (and 
frequently by following him) that we can 
guide him in his art work.—Leonid V. Tulpa. 


CHANGE OF INTERESTS WITH AGE. 
Based upon examination of more than 2000 
men between the ages of twenty and sixty, 
representing eight occupations. By Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Jr. Stanford University 
Press, California, 1931. Price, $4.00. 


The hypothesis upon which Professor 
Strong has been working since the inau- 
guration of his Vocational Interest Tests 
may be stated very roughly as follows: (1) 
various occupational groups have type-in- 
terests; (2) within certain negotiable limits 
it may be possible to prophesy occupational 
success by comparison of the individual's 
present interests, at a given age, with the 
interests of adult groups. 

The usefulness of such a hypothesis ob- 
viously depends upon an accurate under- 
standing of adult psychology—upon which 
there is relatively little material—and upon 
proving a mathematical relationship between 
interests at twenty and at sixy years of age. 
It is upon this latter phase that Professor 
Strong now issues this recapitulation. He 
insists that the volume under consideration 
is merely preliminary, and he clearly raises 
more problems than he solyes.. But, assum- 
ing that the 420 items upon which the test 
is built are fair ones for such a test, as- 
suming that his eight occupational groups 
were fairly chosen, and assuming the valii- 
ity of his statistical methods, he does arrive 
at some conclusions of which the guidance 
worker should at least be aware. 

Professor Strong qualifies each of his cun- 
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clusions severely. He asserts that 
changes he notes may be due to the factor . 
age alone, as with participation in athlet 
But of some things we may be fairly ce; 
tain: (1) Early interests are likely to }y 
permanent ones, varying in intensity « 
(2) Dislike of change and avoidance of | 
sical hazards are two items in which ¢ 
tensive changes are apparent. (3) Intere: 
in reading increases with age, and interes 
in noncultural amusement diminishes rapi 
His first chapter, entitled Introduction ay, 
Summary, lists some fifty tentative judg 
ments, all of which will be of interest 
guidance workers. 

But, says Professor Strong, “We ne 
some basis for understanding what a giv: 
change in interest signifies.” The import: 
of interests he summarizes as follows \ 
man’s abilities and capacities are import: 
but not until it is possible to measure 
interests, as to type and intensity, will it 
possible to indicate the extent to whicl 
will utilize his abilities.” F 

The remainder of the volume is his 
tempt to measure interests and changes 
them. Although we are not in a posit 
to pronounce as to the statistical validity 
the mathematical measures employed, we 
at least impressed with the seriousness anc 
impersonality of Professor Strong’s wor! 
The problems he presents may, in fact, 
ones which are impossible of solution, 
the work Professor Strong has done 
will do merits sustained attentior. 

The author is at present chairman of the 
committee on vocational guidance for Star 
ford University and Professor of Psyc} 
ogy in the Graduate School of Business. 


—W. M. Taylor 
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THE WHOLESOME PERSONALITY 
By William H. Burnham. New York 
D. Appleton & Company, 1932. Pric 
$3.50. 


The wholesome personality is, according 
to the author, first of all a whole personal 
ity: a body-and-mind that functions as 
unit; a whole personality in relation to 
total situation. Certain conditions make fer 
wholeness, or integration, important among 
which is the objective attitude, the ability 
to look at facts—including the self—in an 
impersonal way. A child starts out as a! 
integrated personality. He can give atten- 
tion for only a short time, but during that 
time he gives a total response. 

A task—whether it be the child’s pvur- 
posive activity, the workman’s job in indus- 
try, the ultimate aims of the public servart 
or of tke professional worker—is one of 
the best possibie means of integrating the 
personality and keeping it whole, provided 
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this task permits initiative on the part of the 
worker, requires coordinated activity and 
concentrated attention, and results in satis- 
faction to the worker (both in the doing of 
the job and in the end result.) The task 
also tends to unify the social group. 

“The unpardonable sin, if there be such, 
is the deadening of personality by depriv- 
ing the individual of legitimate opportunity 
for initiative, and freedom for self-expres- 
sion and self-development.” For mental 
health, as for education, the minimal essen- 
tials are a task, a plan, and freedom. If 
you do not know what to do for the child, 
let him alone and protect him from his 
enemies, bacterial or human. The supreme 
rule of hygiene is to let children alone as 
much as possible. 

Fatigue, disease, pain, and the mental at- 
titude of haste are among the major condi- 
tions disintegrating to the human personal- 
ity; yet none of these seems to be so bad as 
fear in its many forms. Mental conflicts 
are disintegrating stimuli, from whatever 
source they arise. The child’s conflict be- 
tween the world as he would have it and 
the world as he finds it often produces seri- 
ous results. So also do other survivals of 
childish attitudes,—jealousy, negativeness, 
the habit of rationalization. There are other 
childish traits that are useful to the per- 
sonality and should survive, such as the in- 
stinct for activity, the lack of defense 
mechanisms, the tendency to make a total 
response to a situation. 

The hygiene of the individual personality 
is bound up with that of the social group. 
The problem of healthful development is a 
problem of the relations of the self to the 
group. The hygienic method of prevention 
is the one for insuring permanent social wel- 
fare. Among the essential conditions of a 
normal hygienic group are: integration by 
a group task, freedom for individual initia- 
tive, individual responsibility, cooperation 
among the members and readiness to sacri- 
fice individual interest for the welfare of 
the group, confidence involving a sense of 
the validity of the aims and methods of the 
group, and leaders who are really democra- 
tic. In order to give freedom to the indi- 
vidual members, the group should be demo- 
cratic. 

The wholesome personality itself can be 
understood only from the genetic point of 
view. In the hygiene of personality regard 
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for the genetic sequence of stages of devel 
opment is imperative. 

The book is well indexed and has exten- 
sive bibliographies for each chapter. There 
are summaries at the end of each chapter, 
and a chapter of conclusions 

—Harriet Wedgwood 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Institute for Research of Chicago is 
publishing a number of charts which com 
bine a general picture of the organization of 
an industry with an estimate of the probable 
lines of promotion. A sample recently sent 
out is a promotion chart on aviation. This 
shows how training schools, high school 
courses, Or experience may. start a person 
into an aviation career, following which, 
lines of progress are shown leading upward 
toward more desirable positions. These lines 
of travel are of three classes: the heav: 
line for the usual course of promotion, the 
lighter lines for occasional ways, and the 
dotted lines for possible though unusual 
courses of promotion. The scheme enables 
one to see readily the blind alleys or eddies 
in the industry, and to know also the sub- 
sidiary or accompanying occupations, suc 
as telephone operator and chauffeur, whic 
do not lead to specific progress in the indus 
try. 

Thirty such charts in all are planned 
be mounted on Bristol board, and sold at the 
price of $15.60 a set. 

The charts are accompanied by a Manual 
prepared by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, of Teac! 
ers College, Columbia University. 


to 


The Personnel Journal for April includes 
a study of employee attitudes by satished 
and dissatisfied workers in the factory; ar 
article by A. B. Crawford on educational 
personnel work which is of special interes! 
to counselors ; and a description of the Army 
Alpha tests. There are also a number o 
important book reviews, including an espe 
cially interesting one of “The World at 


Work,” by Wallace W. Atwood, published 


by Ginn and Company (price, $1.60) 


The New York State Department of La 


bor has recently issued a pamphlet on “I 
ployment Opportunities in Beauty Shops 


yt 


New York City,” prepared by the Division 


of Women in Industry and the Division o 
Junior Placement in October, 1931 
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JOB ETHICS AND GUIDANCE 
OF YOUTH 


A Textbook for the Training of Workers 


By FLORENCE LANSING 
Instructor of Job Ethics, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, California 
$1.50 per single copy 


STRUCTURE OF BOOK CONTENT 
12 Units, Each Composed of 4 Lessons 


Each unit furnishes material, which arouses the curiosity of the worker in regard to 
life, and trains him how to analyze and solve his problems. 


UNIT HEADINGS 


The Dignity of Work Leisure Hours 


The Successful Application 


Influence of Werd, Thought and Feeling 
Health The Idealistic Worker 
Attractive Personal Appearance The Successful Worker 
The Art of Salesmanship Leadership 
Inferior Workmanship Homé ‘ef the Worker 
Supplementary material, which follows each unit of the book, is a story of actual 
experience, whi 


ich adds life and interest to the lessons. 
Extract from UNIT I. THE DIGNITY OF WORK 
Lesson 1. Business World Experience. 
The Challenge of Life 
Emily was reared in a humble home, by honest, industrious parents. From her 


earliest childhood, she was taught that it was her duty to perform small tasks which 
would assist her parents. .. . 


Lesson 2. Job Ethics and Guidance. 


There is a dignity in honest toil, however lowly it may be. By the sacrifices 
he makes, youth learns that every worth while accomplishment is the result of effort. 


Gradually, he acquires poise and a sense of pride, which arises from the knowledge 
of his own achievement. . . . 


Lesson 3. Questions to Stimulate Thinking. 


(10 to each Unit) 


Question 2. How do you plan to improve yourself, that you may fulfill the des- 
tiny that is yours? The only answer you dare give, is work. 
Question 9. Is your employer satisfied with your efforts? 


} s? You are fortunate if 
you have a critical boss. 
Lesson 4. Bibliography. 
Choosing Your Life Work—Rosengarten. 
Supplementary Material for Unit I. 
There Is No Substitute For Work 


On his fifty-third birthday, a certain merchant sold his interest in the establish- 
ment with which he had been connected since his boyhood days. .. . 


FLORENCE LANSING 
2285 West 29th Place Los Angeles, California 


10% discount for 5 or more copies 
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READ 9 Please, 


‘“. . . The steps in vocational progress are not at all clear to most 
people without such a graphic scheme. 


What these educators say regarding 


CAREER CHARTS 


lt am sure that our coun- 


selors wii find CAREER ARTS very helpful in their occupa- 


tional civics classes.” 


Dr. Rrcwarp D. ALLEN, Asst. Supt., 
Dept. of Public Schools, Providence, 
R. 1. 


“I appreciate tremendously the contribution which CAREER 
CHARTS and the Manual prepared by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, make in the field of 
counselling.” 

Emma Pritcsarp Coorzy, Dir. of 

Voc. Guidance, Orleans Parish Sch. 

Bd., New Orleans, La. 


And, a practical business man says: 
“The CAREER CHARTS on Hospital Management appealed to me 
and to hospital executives who examined them as authoritative 
and complete. ... The charts will prove most helpful to anyone 
contemplating hospital management as a career.” 


MatrHew QO. Forey, Editorial Direc- 
tor, “Hospital Management.” 


Users of CAREERS * are particularly enthusiastic in their com- 
ments regarding this unique contribution to the field of vocational 
guidance. They and others pronounce CAREER CHARTS prac- 


tical, serviceable, and of definite value to the vocational counselor. 


Send for a complimentary chart and full details. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 
537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


* If you are not a subscriber to CAREERS (A vocational service) full informa- 
tion will be sent you on request. 
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OUR GRADUATES 


q Employed in 2g states and 14 foreign countries. 


to $12,000 a year, classified as follows: 


General managers, treasurers, and firm members ‘ 
Engaged in public accounting practice on their own account . 
Comptroliers, credit managers, and branch managers 
Engaged in public accounting as seniors 

Resident auditors and traveling auditors 

Assistant treasurers, assistant comptrollers, etc. 

Office managers, accountants, and statisticians 

Cost accountants 

Income tax work 

Engaged in educational work 
Buyers, collection managers, merchandise managers, etc. 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


@ Representatives from nationally known corporations engaged 
in manufacturing, banking, public service, chain-store retailing, 
etc., call at the school each year, beginning in February, for 
the purpose of selecting men from the senior class to develop in 
their organizations, services to begin after graduation in June. 


@ A canvass of our graduates in the spring of 1931, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the kinds of positions held by them, dis- 
closed that 607 held positions at salaries ranging from $2,50 


( The Bentiey Scuoor was started in 1917 with 29 students. The enrol/ment last 
year was 2,711. The enroliment for this year will be published after mid-year.) 


The BENTLEY SCHOOL of 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 


H.C. Bent ey, C.P.A., President 


921 Boytston Street, Boston, -Massachusetts 
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Secondary 


Achievements of Guidance in 
No. 5, 


Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver. 
February 1932, p. 199. 
Apams, R. C. The Personal Interview and 


Scholastic Achievements No. 8 May 
932, p. 358. 

Adult Guidance through the Y. M. C. A. 
Owen E. Pence. No. 7, April 1932, p. 305 


ArtEN, RicHarp D. Continuous Follow-up 
Survey in the Senior High School. No. 3 
December 193), p. 105. 

AtteN, Ricnarp D. Delegating the Guid- 
ance Functions within a Secondary School. 
No. 1, October 1931, p. 14. 

Ricnarp D. The Orientation Course 
in the Junior High School. No. 5, Feb- 
ruary 1932, p. 195. 


Arren, Ricuarp D. Selecting Counselors 
n Secondary Schools. No. 2, November 
1931, p. 68. 

Anstey, Mase. L. The Technique of the 


Interview. No. 5, February 1932, p. 219. 
Articulation of School and Industry through 
Guidance. C. A. Reed. No. 1, October 
1931, p. 3. 
Barpour, Ropert J., and FLorENcE WHEAT- 
LEY. Follow-up in Pittsburgh. No. 6, 
March 1932, p. 264. 


Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport, 
onnecticut—Guidance in the. Joseph E. 
Jeffery. No. 5, February 1932, p. 207. 


Educational Disabil- 
No. 4, 


BLANCHARD, PHYLLIS. 
ities and Emotional Adjustment. 
January 1932, p. 165. 

Bracpon, Heren D. The 
High School Guidance to College 
No. 8, May 1932, p. 339. 

Brewer, Jonn M. Is a Different Conven- 
tion Needed? No. 1, October 1931, p. 34. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut—Guidance the 
Bassick Junior High School. Joseph E. 
Jeffery. No. 5, February 1932, p. 207. 

Cerittr, Guio. Whom to Counsel First. 
No. 3, December 1931, p. 119. 

Creyney, Auice S. An International Mini- 
mum Age for Employment. No. 3, De- 
cember 1931, p. 114. 

Child and the State, The. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur. No 7, April 1932, p. 318. 

Choice of a Vocation, Factors Influencing 
High School Students in the. Frank S. 
Endicott. No. 3, December 1931, p. 99. 

Church as a Guidance Agency, The. Eric 
W. Gibberd. No. 3, December 1931, p. 116. 

College Success, The Contribution of High 


Contribution of 
Success. 


INDEX TO VOLUME X 


October, 1931—May, 1932 


School Guidance to. Helen D. Bragdon 
No. 8, May 1932, p. 339. 

‘omparative Group Results in 
sis of Personal Qualities. A. H. 
ming. No. 6, March 1932, p. 268 
ontribution of High School Guidance to 
College Success, The. Helen D. Bragdon 


No. 8, May 1932, p. 339. 


Self-analy- 
Froem- 


~ 


in S 


Risk 


Counseling, Motive and 
Yoakum. No. 2, November 1931, p. 51 
Counselors in Secondary Schools, Select- 

ing. Richard D. Allen. No. 2, Novem- 


ber 1931, p. 68. 

‘urriculum Choice 
telligence and. 
7, April 1932, p. 

Delegating the Guidance Functions within a 
Secondary School Richard D. Allen 
No. 1, October 1931, p. 14 

Dole, Vocational Counseling versus the. 
Katherine Woodruff and Charlotte Hanna 
No. 4, January 1932, p. 181 

Educational Disabilities and Emotional Ad 
justment. Phyllis Blanchard Ni 4, 
January 1932, p. 165. 

Educational Trends and Vocational Guid 
ance, Major. Ross L. Finney. No. 7, 
April 1932, p. 291. 

Employees—The Selection, 
Promotion of. Ordway 
November 1931, p. 57. 

Employment, An _ International Minimum 
Age for. Alice S. Cheyney. No. 3, De- 
cember 1931, p. 114. 

Employment Exchanges—Federal, 
Local. Fritz Kaufmann. No. 6, 
1932, p. 256. 

Enpicott, Frank S. Factors Influencing 
High School Students in the Choice of a 
Vocation. No. 3, December 1931, p. 99 
English Class, Vocational Information and 
the. Grace L. Sollenberger. No. 1, Or 
tober 1931, p. 8 
Evolution of Guidance in Secondary 
cation. Percival W. Hutson. No. 4, 
vary 1932, p. 147. 


in the High School, In- 
Stanley S. Marzolt. No. 
322. 


~ 


Training, and 


Tead. No. 2, 


State and 


Mar« h 


Edu 


Jan- 


Factors Influencing High School Students 
in the Choice of a Vocation. Frank 5 
Endicott. No. 3, December 1931, p. 99 


Federal, State, and Local Employment Ex 
changes. Fritz Kaufmann. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 256. 

Finney, Ross L. 


Major Educational 


Trends and Vocatione!l Guidance. No. 7, 


April 1932, p. 291. 
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Fircn, Joun A. Vocational Guidance and 
Social Work. No. 2, November 1931, 
p. 63. 

Five-year Follow-up of Goucher Graduates, 
A. Mary T. McCurley. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 243 

Follow-up in Pittsburgh. Florence Wheat- 
ley and Robert J. Barbour. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 264. 

Follow-up of Drop-out Boys, A. Warren 
K. Layton and A. N. Hennigar. No. 5, 
February 1932, p. 202. 

Follow-up of Goucher Graduates, A Five- 
year. Mary T. McCurley. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 243. 

Follow-up Survey in the Senior High 
School, Continuous. Richard D. Allen. 
No. 3, December 1931, p. 105. 

FroEMMING, A. H. Comparative Group 
Results in Seli-analysis of Personal Qual- 
ities. No. 6, March 1932, p. 268. 

Fryer, Doucias. Interest Measurement and 
Its Practical Value. No. 6, March 1932, 
p. 252. 

Gipperp, Eric W. The Church as a Guid- 
ance Agency. No. 3, December 1931, 
p. 116. 

Gorpon, Mark D. Visual Aids in Teaching 
Occupations. No. 8, May 1932, p. 344. 
Goucher Graduates, A Five-year Follow- 
up of. Mary T. McCurley. No. 6, March 

1932, p. 243. 

Grace, Atonzo G. The Relationship of 
Mental Ability to Occupational Choices of 
Adults. No. 8, May 1932, p. 354. 

Group Results in Self-analysis of Personal 
Qualities, Comparative. A. H. Froem- 
ming. No. 6, March 1932, p. 268. 

Guidance, Articulation of School and In- 
dustry through. C. A. Reed. No. 1, Oc- 
tober 1931, p. 3. 

Guidance, Training Courses in. 
Rose. No. 7, April 1932, p. 319. 

Guidance Functions within a Secondary 
School, Delegating the. Richard D. Allen. 
No. 1, October 1931, p. 14. 

Guidance in the Bassick Junior High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Joseph 
E. Jeffery. No. 5, February 1932, p. 207. 

Guidance in Miami and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, Ohio. Maurice J. Neuberg. No. 7, 
April 1932, p. 316. 

Guidance in Secondary Education, Evolu- 
tion of. Percival W. Hutson. No. 4, 
January 1932, p. 147. 

Guidance in Secondary Schools, Achieve- 
ments of. Grayson N. Kefauver. No. 5, 
February 1932, p. 199. 

Guidance in Virginia Schools, The Prob- 
lem of. Sidney B. Hall. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 273. 

Guidance Plans, Twenty-five. Robert Hop- 
pock. No. 2, November 1931, p. 78. 

Guidance Program for the Small High 


Frances 


School, A. Sylvan A. Yager. 
March 1932, p. 261. 

Hatt, Siwney B. The Problem of Gy 
ance in Virginia Schools. No. 6, Mar 
1932, p. 273. 

HANNA, CHARLOTTE, and KATHERINE Woo; 
RUFF. Vocational Counseling versus tly 
Dole. No. 4, January 1932, p. 181. 

Hard of Hearing, Vocational Problen 
the. Ada Morgan Hill. No. 8, May 193 
p. 360. 

HENNIGAR, A. N., and Warren K. Layto 
A Follow-up of Drop-out Boys. No. : 
February 1932, p. 202. 

Hitt, Apa Morcan. Vocational Problen 
of the Hard of Hearing. No. 8, May 19 
p. 360. 

Hoprock, Ropert. Research in Vocationa 
Guidance: Part I. Evaluating Results 
No. 3, December 1931, p. 101. 

Hoppock, Ropert. Research in Vocationa 
Guidance: Part II. What Occupations d 
Students Choose? No. 4, January 1932 
p. 177. 

Hoppock, Ropert. Research in Vocational 
Guidance: Part III. What Factors Influ 
ence Vocational Choice? No. 5, Februar 
1932, p. 215. 

Hoppock, Ropert. Twenty-five Guidance 
Plans. No. 2, November 1931, p. 78 
Hutson, Percivat W. Evolution of Guid 
ance in Secondary Education. No. 4, Jan- 

uary 1932, p. 147. 

Industry’s Requirements of Vocational Guid- 
ance. E. W. Kempton. No. 7, April 1932 
p. 301. 

Intelligence and Curriculum Choice in the 
High School. Stanley S. Marzolf. No7 
April 1932, p. 322. 

Interest Measurement and Its Practica! 
Value. Douglas Fryer. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 252. 

Interest of Service Clubs in Vocationa 
Guidance, The. Harriet E. Towne. Ni 
1, October 1931, p. 20. 

Interest of Social Agencies in Vocationa 
Guidance, The. C. C. Robinson. No. ! 
October 1931, p. 26. 

International Minimum Age for Employ- 
ment, An. Alice S. Cheyney. No. 3, De- 
cember 1931, p. 114. 

Interview, The Technique of the. Mabel 
L. Ansley. No. 5, February 1932, p. 219. 

Interview and Scholastic Achievements, Th: 
Personal. R. C. Adams. No. 8, May 1932 
p. 358. 

Is a Different Convention Needed? Joh 
M. Brewer. No. 1, October 1931, p. 34. 
Jerrery, JosepH E. Guidance in the Bas- 
sick Junior High School, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. No. 5, February 1932, p. 207. 
Junior High School, The Orientation Course 
in the. Richard D. Allen. No. 5, Feb- 

ruary 1932, p. 195. 
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KACFMANN, FRItTz Federal, State, and ments, The. R Adams. No. 8, May 


Local Employment Exchanges. No. 6, 
March 1932, p. 256. 

Keecer, MrriaM. Re-educating the Jobless 
Child. No. 2, November 1931, p. 72. 

KerAUVER, Grayson N. Achievements of 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. No. 5, 
February 1932, p. 199. 

Kempton, E. Industry’s Requirements 
»§ Vocational Guidance. No. 7, April 
1932, p. 301. 

Lanp, S. Lewis. Technological Changes 
and a New Personnel Emphasis. No. 7, 
April 1932, p. 309. 

Lapp, Jonn A. Imparting Vocational In- 
formation. No. 3, December 1931, p. 111. 

Layton, WARREN K., and A. N. HENNIGAR. 
A Follow-up of Drop-out Boys. No. 5, 
February 1932, p. 202. 

McCurtey, Mary T. A Five-year Follow- 
up of Goucher Graduates. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 243. 

Major Educational Trends and Vocational 
Guidance. Ross L. Finney. No. 7, April 
1932, p. 291. 

Markus, Lauretta. Opportunities in Ju- 
venile Probation Work. No. 7, April 
1932, p. 324. 

Marzoir, STANLEY S. Intelligence and Cur- 
riculum Choice in the High School. No. 
7, April 1932, p. 322. 

Miami and Montgomery Counties, Ohio— 
Guidance in. Maurice J. Neuberg. No. 7, 
April 1932, p. 316. 

Minimum Age for Employment, An Inter- 
national. Alice S. Cheyney. No. 3, De- 
cember 1931, p. 114. 

Motive and Risk in Counseling. C. S. 
Yoakum. No. 2, November 1931, p. 51. 
NeuserGc, Maurice J. Guidance in Miami 
and Montgomery Counties, Ohio. No. 7, 

April 1932, p. 316. 

Nevitte, Cuartes E. A Study of Voca- 
tional Interests: Nine Hundred Junior 
High School Students. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 250. 

Nicor, E. A. Vocational Guidance for 
Western Union Messengers. No. 4, Jan- 
uary 1932, p. 169. 

Occupational Choices of Adults, The Rela- 
tionship of Mental Ability to. Alonzo G. 
Grace. No. 8, May 1932, p. 354. 

Occupations, Visual Aids in Teaching. Mark 
D. Gordon. No. 8, May 1932, p. 344. 

Opportunities in Juvenile Probation Work. 
Lauretta Markus. No. 7, April 1932, 
p. 324. 

Orientation Course in the Junior High 
School, The. Richard D. Allen. No. 5, 
February 1932, p. 195. 

Pence, Owen E. Adult Guidance through 
the Y. M.C. A. No. 7, April 1932, p. 305. 

Personal Interview and Scholastic Achieve- 


1932, p. 358 

Personal Qualities, Comparative Group Re- 
sults in Self-analysis of. A. H. Froem- 
ming. No. 6, March 1932, p. 268 

Personnel Emphasis, Technological Changes 
and a New. S. Lewis Land. No. 7 
April 1932, p. 309 

Pittsburgh, Follow-up in. Florence Wheat- 


ley and Robert J. Barbour. No. 6, March 
1932, p. 264. 
Probation Work, Opportunities in Juvenil 


Lauretta Markus No. 7, April 1932 
. 324 

Reep, C. A. Articulation of School and In 
dustry through Guidance. No. 1, Octobe 
1931, p. 3 


Re-educating the Jobless Child. Miriam 
Keeler. No. 2, November 1931, p. 72 

Relationship of Mental Ability to Occupa 
tional Choices of Adults, The Alonzo G 


Grace. No. 8, May 1932, p. 354 

Research in Vocational Guidance. Robert 
Hoppock Part I. Evaluating Results, 
No. 3, December 1931, p. 101; Part II 
What Occupations do Students Choose? 
No. 4, January 1932, p. 177; Part III 
What Factors Influence Vocational 
Choice? No. 5, February 1932, p. 215 

Rosrxson, C. C. The Interest of Social 
Agencies in Vocational Guidance. No. l, 
October 1931, p. 26 

Rose, Frances. Training Courses in Guid- 
ance. No. 7, April 1932, p. 319 

Secondary Education, Evolution of Guid- 
ance in. Percival W. Hutson. No. 4, 
January 1932, p. 147. 

Secondary School, Delegating the Guidance 
Functions within a. Richard D. Allen 
No. 1, October 1931, p. 14 

Secondary Schools, Achievements of Guid- 
ance in. Grayson N. Kefauver. No. 5, 
February 1932, p. 199. 

Secondary Schools, Selecting Counselors in 
Richard D. Allen. No. 2, November 1931, 
p. 68 

Selecting Counselors in Secondary Schools 
Richard D. Allen. No. 2, November 1931, 
. 68. 

Selection, Training, and Promotion of Em- 
ployees, The. Ordway Tead No. 2, 
November 1931, p. 57. 

Self-analysis of Personal Qualities, Com- 
parative Group Results in. A. H. Froem- 
ming. No. 6, March 1932, p. 268 

Senior High School, Continuous Follow-up 
Survey in the. Richard D. Allen Yo. 3, 
December 1931, p. 105 

Service Clubs—-Interest in Vocati 
ance. Harriet E. Towne. No. 1, Octo- 
ber 1931, p. 20 

Social Agencies—Interest Vocational 
Guidance *. C. Robinson. No. 1, Oc- 


tober 1931, p. 26 
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Sccial Work, Vocational Guidance and. John 
A. Fitch. No. 2, November 1931, p. 63. 
OLLENBERGER, GRACE L. Vocational 


~ 


nior- 
mation and the English Class. No. 1, 
October 1931, p. 8. 
Survey of Wisconsin High School Grad- 
uates. No. 4, January 1932, p. 158. 
Teap, Orpway. The Selection, Training, 
and Promotion of Employees. No. 2, No- 
vember 1931, p. 57. 
Technique of the Interview, The. Mabel L. 


Ansley. No. 5, February 1932, p. 219. 
Technological Changes and a New Person- 


nel Emphasis. S. Lewis Land. No. 7, 
April 1932, p. 309. 
Towne, Harriet E. The Interest of Serv- 


ice Clubs in Vocational Guidance. 
October 1931, p. 20. 

Training 
Rose. 


No. 1, 


Courses in Guidance. 
No. 7, April 1932, p. 319. 
Twenty-five Guidance Plans. Robert Hop- 
No. 2, November 1931, p. 78. 
Virginia Schools, The Problem of Guidance 
Sidney B. Hall. No. 6, March 1932, 


Frances 


| 
Pock. 


Pp. <7. 
Visual Aids in Teaching Occupations. Mark 
D. Gordon. No. 8, May 1932, p. 344. 
Vocational Counseling versus the Dole. 


Katherine Woodruff and Charlotte Hanna. 
No. 4, January 1932, p. 181. 

Vocational Guidance Broadcasts. Sponsored 
by National Advisory Council on Radio in 


Education in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
No. 5, February 1932, p. 230, and No. 6, 
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March 1932, p. 277. 
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Vocational Guidance and Social Work. 


A. Fitch. No. 2, November 1931, p. 63 
Vocational Guidance for Western Ur 
Messenge rs. E. A. Nicol. No. 4, Jai 

1932, p. 169. 
Vocational Information, Imparting. 
A. Lapp. No. 3, December 1931, p. 111 
Vocational Information and the Eng 
Class. Grace L. Sollenberger. 


October 1931, p. &. 

Vocational Interests, A Study of. Char! 
E. Neville. No. 6, March 1932, p. 

Vocational Problems of the Hard of 
ing. Ada Morgan Hill. 
p. 360. 

Western Union Messengers, 
Guidance for. FE. A. Nicol. 
uary 1932, p. 169. 


Vocatic 
No. 4, 


WHEATLEY, FLoreNnce, and Rosert J. Bav- 


Bour. Follow-up in 
March 1932, p. 264. 
Whom to Counsel First. Guido Cerilli. 
3. December 1931, p. 119. 
Ray Lyman. The Child and th. 
State. No. 7, April 1932, p. 318. 
Wisconsin High School Graduates, Survey 


Pittsburgh. N« 


of. No. 4, January 1932, p. 158. 
Wooprurr, KATHERINE, and CHARLOTT: 
Hanna. Vocational Counseling ver: 
the Dole. No. 4, January 1932, p. 181. 


A., Adult Guidance through the 
Owen E. Pence. No. 7, April 1932, p. 305 
Yacer,, Sytvan A. A Guidance Progran 
for the Smal! High School. No. 6, Marc! 
1932, p. 261. 
Yoakum, C. S. 


Motive and Risk in Coun- 
seling. No. 2, 


November 1931, p. 51. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Arice K. Lewis 
Secretary. Mary E. CLark 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


Central Kansas 
President. ALETHEIA GARRISON 
Secretary. R. Horr 

436 North Green Street, Wichita 


Central New York 

James L. Hastie 

M. HasprouckK 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


President. 


Chicago 
President. Rosert WorELLNER 
Secretary. Evrnor G. Hayes 


Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


(Continued on next page) 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Faic 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 


216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. Frep E. ApEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 
President. Marie McNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MartTINsoNn 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 
Dallas, Texas 
President. W.G. Ecuots 


Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS—Continued 


Dayton, Ohio 


Crair G. SHARKEY 
G. H. McConaucay 


President. 


Secretary-T reasurer. 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. Paut T. Ranxin 
Secretary. Jutta BRENNAN : 
2525 Brooklyn Avenue, Detroit 


lowa 
President. C. C. DuNsmoor 
Secretary. WiINNINA BrowNson 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, 
President. I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurtey 


Secretary A.iena R. 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Miami County, Ohio 


President. C. G. LerTer 
Secretary. S. Foster 
Troy, Ohio 
Milwaukee 
President. L. C. MontTcoMErRY 


Secretary. D. E. Sites 
7 A. 
Minneapolis 
President. Dean M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. Joun W. Curtis 
208 Citizens Aid Building 
Nebraska 
President. Hersert L. CusHInc 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. 
Public Schools, Lincoln 


New England 


President. Tuomas D. GInn 
Secretary. JosepH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 


President. Epwin K. Forp 
Secretary. F. LAULER 
Principal, Freehold High School 


New Orleans 


President. James J. A. Fortier 
Secretary. Emma PritcnHarp Coo.ey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 


President. Mary D. 
Secretary. Enota E. Porcne 


McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 
President. Frankun J. Ketrer 
Secretary. Erne: T. Grtror 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Secretary-Treasurer. R. S. Proctor 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. CALDWELL 


Secretary. Dororay WipNER 
Roosevelt, Jr., H. S., Cleveland Heights 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. D. Gwinn 
Secretary. Henriette S. 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 
President. H. Hussey 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. CorFry 
Central Jr. High School, E. Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. ArtHur H. Bates 
Secretary. Frances J. STEWART 

Benjamin Franklin High School 


Seattle, Washington 
President. A. E. SCHOETTLER 
Secretary. Gerrrupe Hoppock 
Garfield High School 


Southern California 
President. Herpert F. Clark 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. Gustay 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. lona Locie 
Secretary. Mary A. Comer 
514 W. 114th Street, New York 
Virginia 
President. H. I. 


Secretary-Treasurer. Bessie Motiry 
Highland Springs High School, Va. 


Washington, D. C. 
President. Heten SAMUEL 
Secretary. Estuer R. Woopwarp 
Hine Junior High School 


Western Pennsylvania 
Chairman. Epwarp RyNEARSON 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary O’LAUGHLIN 

Girls’ Trade School, North Side, Pitts- 


WHITE 


burgh q 
Wisconsin 
President. Franx Hort 
Secretary. Emma Tou.e 


Vocational School, Green Bay 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1932-1933 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Field Secretary. ROBERT HOPPOCK 
425 West 123d Street, New York City 


The work of the Field Secretary is directed by the Committee on Coordination and 
Furtherance of Vocational Guidance; Franklin J. Keller, Chairman; Walter V. Bingham, 
Vice-Chairman; Mildred E. Lincoln; Anne S. Davis; George E. Myers; and C. C. 
Robinson. Office headquarters are provided by Teachers College, Columbia University. 


President 
MILDRED E. LINCOLN 


Teachers 


First Vice-President 


WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Stanford University 


Second Vice-President 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
University of Pennsylvania 


Secretary 


HELEN DERNBACH 
Director, Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance, South Bend, Ind. 


Treasurer 


WARREN K. LAYTON 


Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan 


College, Columbia University 


Trustees 


EDWARD W. BOSHART 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

MARY P. CORRE 
Vocational Bureau 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

EDITH D. GWINN 
Junior Employment Service 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
East Side Continuation School 
New York City 

GEORGE E. MYERS 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

C. E. Partch 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Ex-O fiicio 
FRED C. SMITH 
Harvard University 
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